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_ a Fete remains a mystery. Thete is, it is true, a hint of continental devilry — 


shout the Ankle-Judging Competition ; bur it is only a very mild hint, 


- The rest of the programme—and often, unfortunately, the July weather—_ 
unmistakably English. ..Comvention decrees that the Féte should be 
“formally opened, preferably by an ornament of the theatrical profession. 


After she has said’ a few words, rendered either completely inaudible or 


_ painfully stentorian according to the whim of the microphone, the fun can 
begin. ‘The clatter of minepins is continuous as men wearing resolute 
‘expressions bowl interminably for a pig. The ping of airguns (their fore~ - 
' fights judiciously sabotaged) punctuates the broadcast gramophone music. 


- Hoop-la rings settle on 4 table dotted with small, repulsive trophies 
(“Better luck next time, dear "*). In the subaqueous gloom of a marquee, 
prize-winning entries in the garden-produce competition are scrutinized 


tither by ten or twenty pounds, As a method of raising money the Féte 


is elaborate rather: than efficient, as a form of entertainment it scarcely 


charm of ics own. 


another instltation also: 
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selection of 
Beautiful Gifts from 


in 9-ct. gold circle set with 
pearls £11. 5.0 


Heather spray 
brooch in 9-ct. 
gold set with 
pearls £19.0.0 


characteristically Scottish; 
illustrated is one piece from 

the complete suite of eleven items. 


Travelling clock tha 
Price list on application. ing clock that 


folds to close. 
With leather case 
£13. 10,3 
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Reproductions 44in. £9. 14.0 
in silver of 4in. £7.16.8 
these ancient 23in. £4, 4.0 
Scottish drink- 2}in. £2. 10.0 
ing vessels. £1. 18.0 


Larger sizes up to 12in. dia. available. 


HAMILTON & INCHES 


Gold and Silversmiths, 
Jewellers, Watch and Clockmakers 


87 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 2. Central 4898. Telegrams : Inches, Edinburgh 
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rest. 


The pipe is always the pipe 
of peace. It is the antithesis 
of action and a synonym 
Yet with Balkan 
Sobranie Virginia No. 10 
Tobacco in your favourite 
briar you add pleasure to 
mere contentment—its touch 
of cigar leaf is the subtle 
secret of its wisdom and the 
link which binds so many 
life-long friends. 


Balkan 
Sobranie 
Tobaccos 


VIRGINIA No. 10 


Write for catalogue to 


SOBRANIE LIMITED 
136 CITY ROAD LONDON ECI 
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Mackenzie 


ECHOES 


‘A perfect bedside book’ — 
| Financial Times 


* Many pleasures and happy encoun- 
ters are commemorated... The best 
things are the thumb-nail sketches, 
spiced with a dash of urbane malice, 
of people known to the author’ 

- Times Literary Supplement 


‘Very delightful and charming’ 
age Edinburgh Evening News 
10s 6d net 


John Giaever 


THE WHITE 
DESERT 


The leader of the Norwegian-British- 
Swedish Expedition to Queen Maud 
Land tells its dramatic tale 


*Vividly and boldly described... 
Every chapter reflects courage, en- 
durance and ingenuity’ Star 


*Fascinating . . . immensely valuable 
. . - and heartening reading’ 


F, SPENCER CHAPMAN 


32 superb plates 10 maps 
25s net 
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BRITISH SEAGULL — 
‘The $est- Gutboard Motor in the World 


| THE BRITISH SEAGULL CO. LTO., POOLE, DORSET. Telephone: POOLE 818 


Gangway to Life... 


Across the ‘Arethusa’ gangway many 
poor boys have found the life they 
wanted—a life of happiness and 
service. Over 15,000 boys have 
already passed through the 
‘Arethusa’ to successful careers and 
there is a long waiting list . . . dona- 
tions are needed to meet continually 
rising costs, will you help one of the 
next 15,000 ? 


Please send a donation to the Secretary 


NOT NATIONALISED SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
nor sussioseco ARR TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON H.M THE QUEEN 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


"Wine Georae lV 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY a 

WORLD-FAMED PRODUCT OF 
THE DISTILLERS AGENCY LIMITED #8 

EDINBURGH 


Maximum Retail Prices as fixed by 
The Scotch Whisky Association Se 
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pose sure. 


Blackwood’s Advertiser 


Build up with Pelmanism 


FEW minutes a day for a week and 
your mind will be tidy and your pur- 
In three weeks habits will be 
formed which will make your will strong, 
concentration easy and recollection of useful 
facts and material automatic and certain. 


If you are amongst the many who have 
completed the Pelman Course we urge you 
to read once more the lessons and personal 
notes sent to you. Lessons 2 and 3 should 
be read immediately so that you will recall 
the lift to your courage which came with the 
fixing of an aim and the enlargement of 
your power to do things effectively. 


Reduced fees for members of Her Majesty's Forces 
(Apply for Services Form) 


If you are now going through the Pelman 
Course we would like you to send in your 
progress work sheets regularly and so get 
the momentum which continuity gives. 


Remember—Everything you do is 
preceded by your attitude of mind 


10 All 


If you are not yet a Pelmanist, but have 
had a copy of “ The Science of Success,” 
will you please read it again? If you have 
not had a copy we shall be happy to send 
you one. 

The Pelman Training is scientific, precise 
and individual. It will help to make your 
efforts immediately fruitful, at work, socially, 
and in your leisure time. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE 
Scientific Development of Mind, Memory and 
Personality — 

“ The Science of Success” 

The Pelman Course is simple and interest- 
ing and takes up very little time; you can © 
enrol on the most convenient terms. The 
Course is fully described in “‘ The Science 
of Success,”’ which will be sent, gratis and 
post free, on application to: 


PELMAN INSTITUTE 
102 Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore St., London, W.1 
Established over SO years 


PELMAN (OVERSEAS) INSTITUTES: DELHI, 

e Road; MELBOURNE, 396 Flinders Lane; 
AN, Natal Bank Chambers (P.O. Box 1489); 
PARIS. 176 Boulevard Haussmann ; AMSTERDAM, 


1021, 


depend upon first-class equipment 
—which costs money. You can help 
the lifeboatman to keep up his great 
tradition of service. Send your con- 
tribution, however small, to 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, 


Treasurer: 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary: 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 


THE NERVOUS STRAIN OF 
PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 


ALCOHOLIC EXCESS 


Owing to existing there 
forms of Alcohol. 


the necessity 
harmless, acts as a revivifying 

tonic, building up the tissues, invigorating 
normal joy of living. 

Treatment can be sent anywhere in this 
country and abroad, under plain sealed 
cover. 

«=e=== TEAR OUT AND POST <<<<-- 
A. STUART ROBERTSON, The B.T.T.A. Ltd., 
6 Mandeville Place, Wigmore Street, 

Tel. WEL. 5832 LONDON, W.1 


Please send under plain cover particulars of 


Name. 


A 


An English & | 
Coxswain 
| 
wheg LIFE | The BRITISH TURVEY TREATMENT 
_ ASSOCIATION (Established over 50 years 
«AND. | witout interterence with the ordinary 
, <a i | routine of daily life. It entirely obviates 
your treatment. 


The for children 


£12 a year paid by a parent or friend 
from the birth of a child will provide 


£323 in cash at age 21 


or a life policy for £1,044 with profits 


- £399 in cash at age 25 


or a life policy for £1,086 with profits 


The benefits for a boy or girl of any age — 
up to 16 will be quoted on application 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Osteen Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agents No commission 


or 


WA DAL In every community there are people who 
have a flair for good-living, a sense 


of stvle. That it is such people who have 
made the Zephyr Zodiac the most 


admired car of recent years tells you a 
great deal about the car itself, If 


you have just discovered the exhilaration 
of ‘5-Star’ motoring, you will 
find 1954 a year to remember, 
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BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
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| GEORGE. BY F. KINGDON-WARD . 

Catrrornta, Here I CoME. BY DENIS IRELAND . i 

| FisH-HEADS RESCUE BIRDMAN. BY SEA-OTTER ‘ 
THE SLOT. BY ROBBIE BARCROFT._. ‘ 
Orr THE BEATEN TRACK. BY A. G. H.. 
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SUBSCRIBERS Born aT Home aND ABROAD CAN HAVE * Bracxewoop’s Maaazine’ 
SENT BY POST MONTHLY FROM THE PuUBLIsHING 45 Srrezt, 
_ Epmvsuren 2, FoR 33s. YEARLY (including postage). 


Contributions are invited, and should be addressed to the Editor, 
45 George Street, Edinburgh 2. 


... FOR A PERFECT GIN AND TONIC 


Undoubtedly the coolest, cleanest drink in the 
world with a subtle flavour of its Rage own. Best 
results are easily obtained by simply mixing §: 
Gordon’s and tonic water in a goodish |} 

ey), sized glass, add a thin slice of 
GOW" lemon and relax . . . Then you'll 
; have proved to yourself that 
there’s nothing, absolutely .. 
nothing, so good as ase 
Gordon’s*® Gin und Tonic. & 


MAXIMUM PRICES: BOTTLE 33/86 - BOTTLE 17/74 BOTTLE 9/20 - MINIATURE 3/74 - U.K ONLY 


Printed in Great Britain 
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*ASK FOR IT BY NAME 


For a friendly — 


Greeting 


You can offer your guests no friendlier 
welcome than a glass of “Black & White”. 
Blended in a special way from the pick 
of Scotland’s whiskies. “‘Black & White”’ 
is the outstanding example of just how 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


She Seeret ts in the Blending — 


MAXIMUM RETAIL PRICES AS FIXED BY THE SCOTCH WHISKY ASSOC. (U.K. ONLY). 
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GRORGE. 


BY F. KINGDON- WARD. 


_ Av the beginning of the year 
1952 it was far from easy to find 
any sovereign State in South- 
Bast Asia (or for that matter 


in the Middle East either) which 


would welcome the Western 
explorer, encourage him to 
travel unaccompanied, or permit 
him to reside for an indefinite 
period near its frontier—particu- 
larly if that frontier marched 
with Red Ohina. And having 
been accustomed before the war 
to travel practically wherever 
I liked in search of plants, 
with no more obstruction than 


the rather derisory efforts of — 


sundry small-town bureaucrats 
to thwart me, I found the 

prospect bleak indeed. True, 
enterprising journalists and ac- 
credited politicians flew in flocks 
to this country and that, and 
peeped behind the curtain — 
not yet ironclad—to see things 
‘with their own eyes.’ But 


being always in a hurry, they 
saw only what they wanted 
A 


to see, or what they were 
intended to see, which was 
usually the same thing. Nor 
were they encouraged to visit 
fluid frontier areas, where safety 
last could be almost guaranteed. 
Local unrest was always a good 
excuse for cordoning off delicate 
ground. 

Not being politically minded, 
the faction struggles and in- 
cipient revolutions which were 
spluttering every where like damp 
squibs interested me not at 
all. But governments must be 


Where to go, then ? 
_ Red China, formerly happiest 
of lhunting-grounds for in- 
quiring botanist, ws 
out for the count. Tibet, just 
‘ liberated ’ by China, never was 
free for all, and my stolen 
journey there a few years before 
the war had so annoyed the 
Lhasa clique—too polite to have 


a alert in these unquiet times, 
2nd are suspicious of wandering 
\ 
‘ 


2 George. 


me forcibly turned out of the 
country, and too realistic to 
condone their own forbearance— 
that the alternating current of 
their displeasure induced strong 
currents of pique in British 
official circles. Unfortunately 
the Tibetan people themselves, 
including local officials, had 
welcomed me, which from the 
British mandarin’s point of view 
was outrageously bad form. Un- 

themselves to travel in 
Tibet without an armed escort, 
confined always to the main 
road, they seemed hurt that the 
unofficial guest, far from the 
beaten track, should need no 
such pompous protection; and 
these great-hearted officials never 
forgave the slight. 

Of the Himalayan states, 
Sikkim had been so thoroughly 
explored a century ago by the 
famous botanist Sir Joseph 
Hooker that his successors ever 
since had been hard put to it 
to discover even one new plant 
in Sikkim. | 

Bhutan, never welcoming 
strangers with gusto, but occa- 
sionally caught in a complacent 
mood, and so by now compara- 
tively well known, has in recent 
years been as close as a clam ; 
and if Nepal opened the door 
which Bhutan closed, it was 
chiefly the mountaineers, some- 
times with botanists tagging 
along behind them, who had 
profited. Nevertheless the flora 


of Nepal too, so much poorer 


than that of Sikkim and Bhutan, 
was by now becoming well 


known. Frankly, we did not 
hear any clarion call to go 
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botanising in much - botanised 
Nepal either. 

As for India itself, meaning 
thereby the Himalayas east of 
Bhutan (Kashmir does not 
qualify for South-East Asia), 
Assam might have extended a 
welcome to us. Unfortunately, 
the mountains of Assam had 
suffered so severely from the 
great earthquake of 1950 that 
they were hardly approachable ; 
and to the ever - increasing 
political hurdles were added 
physical hazards of great com- 


plexity and danger. 


Then why not Siam, or French 
Indo-China, into both of which 
flared from the north the very 
mountain ranges we wished to 
explore in part? The answer to 
that was simple: the mountains, 
so far south, were not sufficiently 
high for our purpose—the search 
for hardy plants. 3 

That left only Burma. Yet 
we had only to read the daily 
papers to know that Burma was 
seething with rebellion and civil 
war, and that the luckless 
Europeans cooped up in Rangoon 
dare not venture beyond the 
perimeter of what had become 
in effect a beleaguered camp—at 
least after dark ! 

No, South-East Asia, after 
half a century of fabulous plant 
exploration, had ‘ had it.’ And 
as our eyes roamed sadly over 
the political wreckage strewn in 
the wake of the last war, they 
lit on New Guinea, far away in 
the southern hemisphere. People 
flew to Papua, and landed high 
in the mountains .. . it was as 
easy as that. 
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We were on our way to 
Australia House to start the 
ball rolling when Fate inter- 
vened in a rather curious way— 
—though at the moment I was 
less conscious of a tide in the 
affairs of men than I was of a 
. grand opportunity to display 
esoteric knowledge of the world, 
an urge akin to that which 


tempts people to parade a ficti- — 


tious intimacy with the eminent, 
so seldom resisted by the sports 
writer. (‘With 200 on the beard, 
Patsy Hendren was bowled by 
an in-swinger .. .’) I nudged 
my wife, and above the roar of 
the train shouted in her ear. 

‘* You see that chap standing 
there—no, this side, through the 
glass. He’s a Burmese.”’ 

‘* You mean the corporal in 
R.A.F. uniform ? ”’ 

‘Yes. He might even be a 
Kachin.” 

‘* Anyway, he looks very smart 
@8 an airman.”’ 

‘Shall I speak to him and 
find out where he comes from ? ”’ 

On the spur of the moment, 
without waiting for a reply, I 


rose and touched him on the 


shoulder. 

Good morning,”’ I remarked 
urbanely. ‘‘ What part of Burma 
do you come from ? ”’ 

He grinned good - naturedly. 
from Bamaw,”’ he replied, 
and grinned again, showing a 
set of white teeth. 

‘Yes, know you’re from 
Burma,” I said, ‘‘ but what 
part of Burma ? ”’ 

From Bamaw,”’ he repeated. 


Thus it sounded to me—it is 


difficult to talk in the tube, or 


George. 3 


rather, it is difficult to hear. 
Anyway, I did not seem to be 


getting anywhere, and was rather 


nonplussed. To have repeated 
my question a third time would 
have been impolite. Suddenly 
the penny dropped. 

Bhamo!”’ I echoed. Oh, 
I know Bhamo well. At least, 
I used to. So you really are a 
Kachin ! ” 

The train was slowing down, 
and my new acquaintance 
making obvious preparations 
for departure. One minute to 
talk —_a momentous minute — 
(‘‘ which taken at the flood leads 
on to fortune,’’ I thought). 

‘*Come and dine with us one 
evening,’’ I said, on a sudden 
impulse. Hastily I scribbled my 
name and address and added the 
telephone number. ‘ Ring me 
up any morning this week.”’ 

He gave me his card. ‘I get 
out here,” he added with his 
pleasant smile. 

I just had time to recall an 
everyday greeting in Kachin. 
He registered blank, but his 
ready smile lingered as he dis- 
appeared into the crowd. The 
doors banged. I looked at the 
card in my hand. ‘ The Burmese 
Embassy ’ I read in the corner. 

George, to call him by the 
name given him by the mis- 
sionaries who had first educated 
him, rang us up two days later 
and came round to dinner. We 
plied him with questions about 
Burma. Airily he dismissed our 
most natural fears and doubts. 

‘“Of course the Burmese 
Government will let you go,” 
he said. ‘ Rebellion? But we 


4 George. 


fly everywhere now. There’s 
@ regular service to Myitkyina. 
Sometimes the railway is 
breached for a few days, but 
trains run just the same. Oh, 
it’s all quite simple. What a 
wonderful time you will have ! ”’ 

On another occasion he pointed 
out that the Kachin State was 
the most peaceable part of 
Burma, and proceeded to tell us 
all about everything, from the 
cost of a basket of rice to the 
Government rate for coolies. 
Kachins will welcome you 
with open arms,’’ he said. He 
was the perfect ambassador for 
his country. And as he talked, 
the day dawned for us over 
North Burma, and New Guinea 
faded for ever into the short 
dusk of a December night. 

Then we paid our first visit 
to the Burmese Embassy. 

** Please fill up these forms,” 
said the secretary. 

“When shall we hear the 
result ? 

‘‘In three months’ time.” 

“Three months! ”’ 

** Of course. We shall let you 
know immediately we get the 
reply.” 

‘We want to go in the 
spring. Couldn’t we get an 
answer before that ? ”’ 

“We might cable, but it 
would be rather expensive.” 

It was on the tip of my tongue 
to say ‘ yes, please cable’ when 
I remembered the sad story of 
the man who tried to hustle the 
East .. . today substitute for 
* Kast,’ ‘ any government depart- 
ment anywhere.’ I refrained. 

Thereafter we saw George 
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at frequent intervals, while 
patiently awaiting our visas; 
and George, having dinner, or 
tea, or evening coffee with us, 
talked about his life and about 
present-day Burma. He was a 
nice boy, and my wife took to 
him at once. 

The three months were up in 
April. Even before then we 
rang up the Embassy to ask if 
they had any news. 

“No, not yet. We will let 
you know when we hear from 
Rangoon.”’ 

So week after week passed. 
April came and went, and May. 
We rang up the Embassy again, 
and called in person. 

“Not yet; we will let you 
know,’’ was the invariable reply. 
We could not so much as start 
our preparations—and they were 
extensive—until we had some 
assurance that we were really 
going to the Kachin State. 
Happily I had an old friend who 
had held an important post in 
the Burma Government of other 
days. He had retired shortly 
after the war, but still kept up a 
correspondence with some of the 
highest in the land. At my 
request, in one of his letters to a 
distinguished Burmese official he 
mentioned the dilemma in which 
we found ourselves. A _ reply 
was soon received, expressing 
surprise that we had heard 
nothing; an affirmative answer 
to our application had long 
since been given. Why, then, 
had we not been informed ? 

On hearing this news we once 


more presented ourselves at the ~ 


Embassy; only this time we 


j 
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asked to see the Ambassador 
himself, and were kept waiting 
only a few minutes. 

The Ambassador proved to be 
@ charming man, approachable 
but dignified, and kindly. He 
read the letter written from 
Burma to my friend, expressed 
great surprise that we had heard 
nothing, and promised to make 
immediate inquiries. The very 
next day we received a telephone 
message from the Embassy ; 
our visas had just arrived from 
Rangoon! Would we call with 
our passports, please! And to 
the Embassy we went once 
again. 

When making our applica- 
tions, I had carefully explained 
that we wished to visit the 
Kachin State, and thence travel 
to within thirty-five miles (as 
measured on the map) of the 
China frontier. 
ably a mistake. One step at a 
time is a fairly safe rule. I knew 
well enough that these thirty- 
five miles included several ranges 
of mountains the height of Mont 
Blane, one great river flowing 
in a gorge ten thousand feet 
deep, and a number of lesser 
ranges and rivers. I knew, too, 
that for six months in the year 
the passes were sealed by snow, 
and that for the other six months 
the swollen rivers were uncross- 
able. In fact, in North Burma 
it is quite possible to be within 
thirty-five miles of the China 
frontier, and still be much 
farther away from it than you 
are from Burma when in London. 
But did the Burmese Govern- 
ment realise these things ? 


This was prob-. 


George. 5 


I therefore asked the secretary 
whether we should be allowed 
to go to the place indicated in 
my application ; to the frontier. 

He seemed surprised. ‘“ It’s 
in Burma, isn’t it?’’ he asked. 

** Oh, yes, it’s in Burma; in 
the Kachin State. I specially 
asked to go there.”’ 

He made an airy gesture. 
“ Oertainly you can go there. 
Your visa is for the Union of 
Burma, valid for three months, 
You go where you like in Burma. 
You can get an extension of 
your visa later if you need to. 
Thirty shillings, please. Thank 
you; good morning.” 

We walked out into the sunlit 
street, a great weight lifted off 
our minds; we were airborne. 
Now we could go full speed 
ahead with our preparations. 
True, three months had been 
lost ; we could no longer start 
before the rainy season. But 
that did not matter; we would 
go in the autumn instead. And 
yet—‘ you can go where you 
like!’ It hardly rang true... 
in these days. 


As the summer advanced, 
George began to give my wife 
occasional lessons in Kachin— 
as also did an old Burma 
army friend whom we saw from 
time to time. Of George’s work 
at the Embassy we heard little, 
though unless I misunderstood 
him, it appeared that one of his 
jobs was to fly his superior 
officers to the Continent as 
required. His English, which 
was shaky and vestigial when 
we first knew him, was im- 


6 George. 


-proving fast; and we were 
amazed at his progress during 
the short time we had known 
him. He wrote it with facility, 
if not with syntax. 

After office hours one day he 
dropped in for a talk. I had 
to go out that evening, and 
presently got up, saying I must 
now dress. We had reached the 
door when he stopped, and 
asked with a slightly embar- 
rassed air if he might speak to 
me. ‘As he had been doing just 
that for nearly an hour, I 
wondered what it was he had 
withheld and so suddenly recol- 
lected ; clearly some _ graver 


matter, on which he sought my 


advice. Had he got mixed up 
with a girl; and would I have 
to extricate him from a promise 
of marriage which he already 
regretted ? Or been welched at 
the races? Was he being black- 
mailed ? It was idle to speculate 
on the snags a young Kachin 
might run into in a great foreign 
city, though it must be confessed 
George was fairly sophisticated, 
and looked fully capable of 
taking care of himself. 

We returned to our chairs, and 
shorn of irrelevancies George’s 
story was this: on the previous 
Saturday he and a friend had 
hired a car and driven down to 
the country. George was driving, 
and on the return journey, 
somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of Shepherd’s Bush, he had 
collided with a taxicab, damaged 
it more than a little, and found 
himself explaining matters in a 
nearby police-station. The pos- 
session of a diplomatic passport 
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saved him from prosecution on a 
charge of dangerous driving ; 
and since nobody had been hurt, 
he got away with it, on condition 
that he paid for the damage to 
the taxi, assessed at £25, within 
three days. Otherwise’ the 
police would have to report the . 
matter to the Embassy, and 
that, as George observed, would 
do him no good—might stall 
his chances of promotion. 
_Corporals in the Burma Air 
Force, even when attached to 
an Embassy, cannot always lay 
their hands on £25 at a moment’s 
notice ; and George, who was a 
gay lad and enjoyed (as he 
should) the youthful life of the 
metropolis to the limit of his 
income, was no exception to the 
rule. He paid such instalment 
of the breakages bill as he had 
on him (@ pound or two appar- 
ently) and decided to appeal to 
me, ‘whom,’ he said, ‘I have 
come to regard as my father,’ 
for the balance. 

Flattered at my new réle, 
though ignorant of how a Kachin 
parent would react under the 
circumstances, I lectured the 
erring youth on the evils of 
careless driving in England, and 
inquired, mildly, when—suppos- 
ing I let him have the money— 
I might expect him to repay the 
loan. | | 

To my little lecture he replied, 
waving his arms like a sema- 
phore, that the accident was due 
merely to his omitting to signal ; 
for, said he, “I am more 
accustomed to flying a plane 
than driving a car, and in the 
air no signal is necessary.” As 
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to the loan, it would be repaid 
in monthly instalments. It was 
then June. 


Henceforward we were deep 
in preparations for the coming 
expedition to the Kachin State, 
and George, whose close rela- 
tions, it seemed, held high office 
in Myitkyina, Bhamo, and else- 
where in that mountainous 
region, wrote letters to them on 
our behalf, to ensure for us not 
only @ semi-royal welcome from 
his kinsmen, but every possible 
facility to help us on our way. 

I myself, not convinced that a 
three-month residential permit 
implied the freedom of the 
frontier—as an Embassy Secre- 
tary had lightly declared—wrote 
to the Minister for Kachin Affairs 
in Rangoon, asking explicit per- 
mission for our journey. But 
I did not lose sight of the fact 
that, however welcoming the 
Kachin administration might be, 
it was not the Kachin State 
Government in Myitkyina, but 
the Union Government in 
Rangoon, which alone could 
grant or withhold permission to 
travel. Before the war one 
might sometimes wander away 
into the mountains whence rose 
the Irrawaddy, without asking 
anyone’s permission, while kindly 
frontier officers turned a blind 
eye; especially if one were 
crossing the passes into Burma 
from outside. But not today. 

We were grateful to George 
for his unfailing optimism about 
the outcome, for writing to his 
highly placed relations who 
would smooth our path, and 
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for keeping us informed on 
what was going on in the 
Kachin State—the most stable 
part of Burma, if not the most 
peaceful spot in the world, as 
he was fond of telling us. 

But it was even more im- 
portant to be on good terms 
with the Central Government, to 
convince the leaders of Burma 
that our botanical explorations 
would be as much to their 
advantage as to our own. Several 
persons, both amongst those 
who had served Burma in the 
past, and those who were still 
doing so, promised to help us; 
and we had a powerful ally in 
my old friend who had already 
written on our behalf to find out 
why we had not received our 
But nobody likes to 
mortgage his influence too far 
on an unprofitable side issue ; 
our well-wishers hoped for the 
best, promised to put in a word 
for us in the right quarter, or 
wrote us letters of introduction 
to important people. But they 
had no illusions about the prob- 
able difficulties. 


George was on the phone 
early one Sunday morning. He 
could not come to tea that after- 
noon a8 promised. Would we 
forgive him? Of course; but 
why couldn’t he come? Was 
he ill? Well, he had a friend 
coming ... unexpectedly . 

& previous engagement he'd 
forgotten about. 

‘*Oh, bring him along too,”’ 
I said thoughtlessly ; he would 
be welcome. 

There was @ pause, a certain 
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hesitation. Then: ‘ It’s a girl, 
@ friend of mine,’’ he said, almost 
apologetically. ‘‘ Thanks.’’ He 
rang off. 

Gloomily, though with a 
certain grim amusement, we 
speculated on the status of 
George’s ‘ friend.’ 
not be out of the top drawer, 
but the question was, would she 
pass at all? Well, we must do 
our best; we could cope. 

At four o’clock the pair 
arrived. The girl, about 
eighteen, was quietly dressed, 
spoke (when she spoke at all) 
in an educated voice, was, in 
fact, nicer all round than I had 
dared to hope. The fact was, 
George’s good looks and innocent 
ways, his smart uniform and 
exotic charm, his ready smile 
and (as I now suspected) open 
purse, made him easy game for 
any designing female, and I 
had feared the worst. But I 
need not have worried. Though 
it was obvious that this young 
woman came from a stratum of 
the social alluvium which 
supported the public dance hall 
and the suburban cinema rather 
than the public library or 
municipal museum, she was no 
harpie ; the worst that could be 
said was that her outlook was 

After tea George proposed to 
give my wife a lesson in Kachin, 
so I agreed to entertain his 
young friend in another room. 
I took with me an old book on 
India and Burma, illustrated 
with delightful woodcuts, and 
quickly thought up a few travel 
stories. It might not be 


She might 
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parish-minded girl, who had 


maintained such a rigid silence 
upstairs ; but I was willing to 
try. 
Suddenly, to my surprise, she 
began to tell me how she had 
worked to pick up George— 
‘ a beautiful dancer ’—at a dance 
hall. She had noticed him 
several times, she confessed, and 
envied the girls who regularly 
danced with him. Then her 
chance came during one of 
those modern syncopated dances 
designed to allow the less 
acquisitive males a chance to 
grab the more popular females ; 
@ sort of up-to-date edition of 
musical chairs. This was easily 
rigged, and she was now his 
No. 1 dancing partner. 

I congratulated her on her 
conquest and plunged into the 
book, telling her the story of 
King Theebaw and Queen 
Supayalat (illustrated), about the 
Shwe Dagon Pagoda (illustrated) 
like a golden flame in Rangoon, 
and about the great palace in 
Mandalay, destroyed in the war. 
I spoke of monks and monas- 
teries, of tigers and elephants, 
of the heat, light and colour of 
the East, and of the broad river 
which is the real Burma, and 
the misty mountains whence it 
rises (and where, incidentally, 
George’s home was). In fact, 
for balf an hour I excelled 


myself. And in the end I had 


my reward. She listened, silent 
and starry-eyed, to my rhapsody ; 
then, a8 we were preparing to 
return to the others, she looked 
at me, who knew so much about 
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that fabulous land she had 
scarcely heard of before last 
week, and said, with an air of 
complete sincerity: ‘‘ Mr King- 
don-Ward, I suppose you were 
the Governor of Burma ! ” 


George, though a refreshing 
soul, could of course do nothing 
on our behalf beyond writing 
to his seemingly powerful rela- 
tions for local assistance. Once 
we reached the Kachin State, 
therefore, all would be well. The 
steps by which we eventually 
achieved this are best under- 
stood by reference to our 
démarche with the 
Embassy. 

In the early autumn, the 
expedition by then being well 
advanced, we went over to 
Ireland to attend the British 
Association meeting in Belfast, 
and thence to Connemara for a 
short holiday. 
we were in Connemara that we 
received a letter from the 
Embassy which filled us with 
dismay. 

‘Please note,’ it said, ‘ that 
your visa for Burma does not 
entitle you to travel in that 
country; only to reside there 
for three months. If you wish 
to travel, you must first obtain 
the permission of the Govern- 
ment in Rangoon.’ This, no 


doubt, was common practice ; 


but it certainly unsaid what Wwe 
had recently been told. 

I reviewed the several events : 
first, the ‘ mislaying ’ of our visas 
for three months; secondly, 
the verbal assurance that we 
could go wherever we liked 

A2 


Burmese 


It was while 
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(including the Kachin State), so 
long as it was within Burma ; 
and thirdly, this unsolicited 
clarification and denial. Had 
something happened in Burma, 
known only to the Embassy, 
inimical to our project ? Other- 
wise, why this underlining of 
what should have been obvious ? 
No reply had been received from 
the Kachin Ministry; or was 
this it? At any rate, we had 
been warned. 

Immediately on our return to 
London we called once more on 
the Burmese Ambassador, and 
were much comforted by His 
Excellency’s views, though he © 
emphasised that he was giving 


us his private opinion. Speaking 


off the record, he said he saw no 
reason to think that his Govern- 
ment would deny us the facilities 
we sought, though we must 
realise that Burma was facing 
difficulties. We left the Embassy 
more confident of our chances 
than when we had entered it. 
Searcely six weeks now 
remained before we were due to 
sail—hectic weeks of last-minute 
preparations. George dropped 
in from time to time. He 
seemed homesick, and spoke 
eagerly of the long huts perched 
on the hilltops above the clouded 
valleys, of the rollicking chorus 
of gibbons in the silver dawn, 
and the bark of small deer at 
dusk, of the shrill cry of 
paroquets in the forest, and of 
brilliant flowering trees. What 
times we would have, and how 


warmly his people would wel- 


come us! The thought of all 
this warmed our hearts; it 
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was something to look forward 
to. 
The day that our heavy 
baggage left London for Liver- 
pool I received a telephone call 
from the Embassy. I was out 
at the time, but there was a 
message. Would I call—it was 
‘nothing important.’ I went 
the next day, and the secretary 
showed me a_ letter, lately 
received. ‘The Kachin State 
Government is not in favour of 
your proposed journey,’ I read. 
There was something about 
‘next year,’ but the rest did 
not matter...‘ Nothing im- 
portant !’ 

I recalled what he had said a 
‘few months previously, that our 
visas would permit us to travel 
anywhere in Burma. ‘“ The 
Kachin State is in Burma,’’ I 
reminded him. 

He shrugged. 
said, with what seemed to me 
rank defeatism, or at the best 
indifference. ‘‘ The Chinese say 
it is in China!”’ (So something 
had happened ! ) 

It was useless to prolong the 
conversation, and I felt it would 
be unfair to worry the friendly 
Ambassador again. I left, 
stunned by the news, hardly 
believing it. Yet there it was, 
in writing. 

My wife was in tears of rage 
and frustration when I broke it 
to her. She had worked heroi- 
cally to get everything ready, 
and had thought of everything 
which could contribute to our 
comfort and success. Now it 
seemed that the last and most 
unkindest cut of all had been 
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saved up to mock us at the end. 
It was too late to stop, even 
had we contemplated doing so. 
During the five months since 
June the expedition had steadily 
gathered momentum. Now it — 
must roll on to its doom, or to 
success. 


Before breakfast on the morn- 
ing we were to leave London— 
the 6th November—George came 
round, not to say good-bye, but 
to pay the last instalment of 
his debt. He assured us once 
more we were going to have a 
wonderful time. After he had 
called in at the office, he said, he 
would come on to Euston to 
see us Off. 

It was while we were standing 
on the platform outside our 
compartment three hours later, 
making those disconnected and 
irrelevant observations, with a 
sort of forced jocularity, which 
people whose minds are filled 
with other matters do make at 
the moment of parting, that the 
overhead loud speakers were 
switched on. These devilish 
trumpets, such as may have 
called the Assyrian cohorts to 
battle, are designed, one might 
suppose, to make as many 
persons as possible miss their 
train—or at least get into the 
wrong one. Their main purpose 
is admittedly to inform confused 
travellers, already anzsthetised 
by the rattie and roar, the helter- 
skelter and crump of a great 
railway station in action, what 
time the 10.45 leaves, from which 
platform, and to what distant 
bourne it is bound, it being 
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confidently assumed that visual 
information, plastered on every 
wall, needs confirmation (or 
possibly correction). In addition 


to this they have a second . 


function—the tracing of indivi- 
dual travellers. How this deadly 
weapon must strike terror into 


the heart of the modest criminal 


trying to efface himself quietly, 
threatening him with a momen- 
tary publicity such as a cinema 
star might envy ! 

Kipling, with that pungent 
insight into the foibles and 
little weaknesses of his fellow 
countrymen, for which he was 
famous, has remarked in ‘ The 
Maltese Cat’ that ‘ if you cali an 
Englishman’s name aloud in 
public you make him hot and 
fretty.’ Now, if there is any 
place in the world more public 
than Euston station at 10 A.M. 
on a weekday, and a voice 
louder than that which issues 
from a railway station’s loud 
speaker, i would like to know it 
—so that I might avoid it like 
the plague. Imagine my dismay, 
therefore, when the trumpet 
began to blare my own name at 
the top of its metallic voice! 
‘Hot and fretty’ was a mild 
term for what I felt! Though 
my conscience was clear, I stood 
rooted to the spot while the well- 
known formula raced through 
my mind: 
anxious to get in touch with a 
man... who, it is_ believed, 
may be able to help them.’ 
How many persons voluntarily 
allay the Yard’s anxiety, I 
wondered ! It was not until an 
official came up, and touching 
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me on the shoulder asked me if 
I was Mr Kingdon-Ward, that I 
realised I had been found before 
I knew I was lost. 

‘You are wanted at the 
Station Master’s office, _ sir. 
Would you kindly go there— 
that way, sir, No. 1 platform.’’ 

I went quickly, while the 
trumpet. continued to blare my 
name after me above the din of 
departure and arrival. What 
had I done that I ought not to 
have done ?—or omitted to do 
that I should have done? Who 
walited me’? The Burmese 
Embassy, to say that it was 
useless for us to go even as far 
a8 Rangoon, since we should be 
immediately deported on arrival ? 
—our principal backer to say 
that he had just gone bankrupt 
and would be compelled, how- 
ever reluctantly, to withdraw all 
financial support? Or had my 
wife left her bag in the taxi, 
and what were the police to do 
with it ? 

I hurried along half the 
breadth of Euston station to 
No. 1 platform, and raced down 
it in search of the Station 
Master’s office. Now, the Station 
Master of a great London ter- 
minus is hedged about with the 
divinity that surrounds G.H.Q. 
in the field. To go into the 
Station Master’s office is like 
popping in to the army com- 
mander’s tent to ask if you can 
borrow a pencil. Still, I had 
been sent for, and therefore was 
expected. CQuaking internally, I 
knocked and entered boldly, 
bade the Station Master good 
morning, and gave my name. 
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‘““Mr Kingdon-Ward?’’ He 
looked at me across an acre of 
desk, picked up a telephone, 
spoke. into it, handed it to me, 
and said suavely: ‘* There’s a 
call for you, sir. On the line 
now.”’ 

Trembling in every limb, I 
took the receiver (Now for it, I 
thought; the last trump), and 
in a voice which I strove to make 
and businesslike, with just 

the right touch of impatience in 
it, announced my presence. 

““Mr Kingdon - Ward speak- 
ing,’’ I said firmly, one eye on 
the clock. The Liverpool train 
was due to leave in eight 
minutes; perhaps it was the 
inexorable flow of time which 


had, subconsciously, shaken my 


nerve. | 
** Hullo, hullo!’’ came the 
reply. ‘‘Is that Mr Kingdon- 


Ward? Sorry I can’t come and 
say good-bye ...I was de- 
layed by urgent work ... Yes, 
George speaking ... I said sorry 
I can’t come to Euston to see 
you off... yes, happy voyage 
and a safe return. What a 
wonderful time you will have in 
Burma . . our people will 
welcome you... good luck... 
good luck and good-bye.” 

I almost flung down the 
receiver, but remembering just 
in time where I was, handed it 
politely to the Station Master, 
who was now speaking into 
another. (Five minutes to zero 
hour.) 

“Thank you very much,” I 
said hotly, and turning to the 
door, fled up No. 1 platform. 
Would the Station Master hold 
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the train for two minutes, I 
wondered, if in my haste I lost 
the way ? | 

Who in the world but George 
would have had me bawled for 
all over Euston station during 
the morning rush hour, just to 
tell me he was detained at his 
office! Yes, indeed, and who 
but George would have had the 
kind thought, knowing that he 
could not keep the appointment, 
to ring up and say good-bye, the 
gumption to realise that, though 
I was in a vast and crowded 
public place, and about to leave 
London, he could still have me 
picked out and brought to the 
phone! This, on calmer refiec- 
tion, when I had safely caught 
the train with three minutes to 
spare! I wondered if I had 
remembered to thank George. ... 


It would leave something like 
@® vacuum, although it has 
nothing to do with the story, 
did I not add that, in spite of the 
checks received in London, and 
the oddities of the Burmese 
Embassy, once we arrived in 
Burma all obstacles to our 
journey melted like snow on 
purple Appenine. The Union 
Government officials invariably 
treated us with kindness and 
sympathy. Once convinced that 
we were harmless, they allowed 
us to proceed; but even had 
they said nay, they would have 
said it so courteously that 
half the sting would have 
been removed. Finally, the 
Forest Department attached two 
good men to our expedition, 
and we made our way leisurely 
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and without hindrance to our 
mountain in the far north. 

Thus George’s forecast of our 
‘ wonderful time ’ came to pass ; 
and if his fellow Kachins did not 
receive us with open arms, as 
he had wished, that was chiefly 
because in the parts we visited 
beyond Myitkyina, there were 
very few Kachins. Their distant 
cousins the Hkanungs, an un- 
emotional hill tribe, accepted us 
calmly. 

So we stayed a year in the 
Kachin State, and with the 


assistance of our enthusiastic © 


Burmese colleagues, made a fine 
collection of plants. But that, 
as Kipling says, is another 
story. 


George was back in Burma, 


with political ambitions, long — 


before we finally left the Kachin 
State on our way home. He had 
written to us several times 
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while we were in his beloved 
mountains, letters which my 
wife answered faithfully. Once 
he wrote from London, saying 
nostalgically how much he looked 
forward to the sunshine and 
blue skies of his own country. 
As we had not seen the sun for 
a fortnight, and at the moment 
could not see across the narrow 
valley on account of the mist, 
we felt that this was hardly 
fair; perhaps the rain which 
marred the 2nd June had im- 
paired his memory. 

I shall watch George’s future 
with interest, and not a little 
anxiety. Many are called to 
politics, but few chosen, and 
then often for the wrong reasons. 
Nevertheless, it was owing to 
George in the first place—to that 
strange meeting in the tube— 
that we went to Burma. Other- 
wise we might have been rotting 
for a year in Papua. 


CALIFORNIA, HERE I COME. 


BY DENIS IRELAND. 


I CLIMB the rickety stairs of 


the elevated railway, insert my 
offering in the automatic turn- 
stile—and bang go the picture 
postcard ideas of New York as 
seen from the boat-deck of the 
Queen Mary on the way up 
the Hudson. Frowsy side-streets 
spread out below with the crazy 
impermanence of scenery for 
an early Chaplin film, as if 
tomorrow some _ impresario 
would tear the whole thing 
down and start again from 
scratch. But then New York 
is like that. One moment it 
is the Rome, the Athens, of 
the twentieth century; you 
tilt your head back and gaze 
where stone and glass and bronze 
go soaring almost out of sight ; 
the next you are tripping over 
decaying vegetables in  side- 
streets that combine the worst 
of Soho with a_ vulgarised 
trans-Atlantic version of Paris. 
But it is when I am rattling 
along high above street level 
in a shabby red train that my 
worst depressions begin. New 
York may be the most headily 
intoxicating of the world’s great 
cities, but this is where it shows 
its seamy side, the back-stage 
areas behind its glittering foyers, 
its magnificent architectural 
drop-curtains. The elevated line 
goes crazily curling on its high 
trestles through districts that 
for sheer utilitarian ugliness have 
a European ghetto beaten to a 


frazzle. It is as if a race of 
mechanically-minded giants had 
been playing with an outsize in 
Meccano sets in competition to 
produce the most inhuman city- 
scape imaginable ; had left huge 
gaps where bricks and rusty 
girders litter the earth; had, 
in fits of absent-mindedness, 
torn the ends off cube - like 
buildings, displaying blank walls 
and iron fire-escapes; had, in 
other places, piled the cubes 
so high that it is hard to see 
the sky. How anyone lives 
from year’s end to year’s end — 
in this geometrical wilderness 

without going insane passes my 
imagination. No grass, no 
water, no trees—and, I suppose, 
not much chance of finding 
them in their more or less 


natural state anywhere nearer 


than the polite captivity of 
Central Park. 

And even this is not the worst 
that New York has to show. 


This is merely the down-town 


section, where garment shops 
march with tenements. The 
train, coiling and uncoiling like 
a shabby red snake, shows, on 
one side, glimpses of workshops 
where thin-chested young Jews 
sit cross-legged on tables, sewing 
away for dear life; on the 
other, snapshots through a maze 
of iron fire-escapes into tiny 
tenement bedrooms, minute 
interiors barely holding a bed 
and probably inducing in the 
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occupants the sensation of 
sleeping in a medieval torture- 
chamber. This section where 
young men and girls sit sewing 
with a ferocious, ant-like activity, 
this ghetto where elevated 
trains scream all night round 
curves within a few feet of 
bedroom windows—this is the 
dark side of the neon-blazing 
moon, the back-stage shadow 
behind the architectural drop- 
scenes ; the obverse of New York 
of the towering office buildings, 
of the flood-lit pinnacles of 
bronze and crimson, of the 
leaping sky-signs, the fashion- 
able restaurants, the exclusive 
pent-houses, the marble hotel 
lobbies, the select avenues of 
apartment houses with their 
red-and-white striped awnings 
sheltering slickly -revolving 
plate-glass doors; the bronze 
and plate-glass shop fronts 
staging their still-life settings 


of high society, the luxurious 


grillrooms, the gigantic super- 
cinemas, the fluorescence of 
theatrical Broadway. From the 
window of the shabby red train 
I get the ‘low-down’ on 
Baghdad-on-the-Subway. 

The train rattles along, grind- 
ing round curves, accelerating 
in the chasms between tene- 
ment buildings, opening up 
new metropolitan vistas—vistas 
that grow more and more like 
the cliffs and ravines of @ lost 
continent as we near the tip 
of Manhattan. At a platform 
raised above a comparatively 
open space, a sort of metro- 
politan oasis where tall office 
buildings rear themselves like 
desert pillars above surrounding 
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areas of demolition and decay, 
I leave the now almost empty 
red train to rattle away by 
itself, and descend rickety stairs 
to the street, here a dark, 
echoing tunnel under the 
elevated tracks. From the river 
or the air New York looks 
deceptively neat and tidy; an 
architect’s dream of the shape 
of things to come, with obedient 
lines of traffic obediently flowing 
on its boulevards, and neat 


-white plumes of coal smoke 


(hard coal only!) fluttering at 
the summit of its skyscraper 
towers; but at its heart there 
are always savage areas of 
demolition, where mechanical 
excavators stutter to and fro 
at the bottom of deep pits, 
groping in the depths of the 
earth like prehistoric monsters. 
New York never stands still; 
it unfolds from within to a 
staccato accompaniment of 
automatic riveters, like a flower 
unfolding in accelerated motion 
on @ cinema screen; and the 
New Yorker who stays away 
for a year or two must stare 
like Rip Van Winkle at changes 
in the skyline of his old home 
town. 


There is, however, very little 
of this staccato growth going 
on in the oasis between tall 
buildings where I descend from 
the elevated railway. This is 
old commercial New York, and 
the few tall office buildings that 
dominate its network of frowsy 
side - streets and dilapidated 
warehouses have somehow an 
air of having arisen after a 
bombardment; here the rage 
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for progress has resulted in a 
mixture of wreckage and re- 
building that must resemble 
post-war Berlin. If modern 
New York is like a flower of 
glass and stone and bronze 
that goes climbing up towards 
_ the sunlight, its roots are some- 
times buried in a strangely 
incongruous world of dilapidation 
and decay—especially here in 


this old commercial section, some | 


of it probably contemporaneous 
with Dickensian London, within 
a block or two of Broadway. 

I emerge from the roaring, 
rattling tunnel under the 
elevated tracks, pick my way 
across a kind of battlefield lit- 
tered with the wreckage of old 
buildings, and make for one of 
the new and shining towers 
that stand like pillars in the 
desert. I have business to 
transact in it, on the twelfth 
floor ; and as soon as its plate- 
glass doors swing to behind 
me, I am in a different world. 
Outside, on the battlefield, rages 
the sharp, explosive racket of 
New York on its way to become 
different from what it was 
yesterday ; inside is’ the 
cloistered calm of an army 
headquarters. Classical pillars 
impart the atmosphere of a 
Greek temple to the lobby; 
elevators flash noiselessly up 
and down, appearing as glowing 
oblongs behind bronze grilles ; 
the names of the multitude of 
firms and agents represented in 
this mother church of commerce 
are elegantly depicted on bronze 
tablets, each tablet clearly illu- 
minated by a shaded electric 
lamp, so that even the half- 
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witted, or those recently arrived 
from Europe, can read. No 
stumbling about in dark 
passages, no deciphering names 
on doors by the light of cigarette- 
lighters, no endless re-directions. 
The American genius for or- 
ganisation has been at work, 
restoring order from original 
chaos, making certain that 
immigrants from central Europe, 
even visitors, like myself, from 
Ireland—always provided they 
succeed in getting here in the 
first place—are in no danger 
of losing themselves. 


My business transacted (and 
in spite of ingenious office 
equipment, business in America 
seems to involve just as much © 
back-slapping and exchange of 
stories as anywhere else in the 
English-speaking world !), I set 
out, under thunderous elevated 
tracks, through a maze of frowsy 
side-streets, to explore Broad- 
way. Or rather, the final down- 
town sections ; for Broadway, in 
some form or other, is eighteen 
miles long, stretching from the 
southern tip of Manhattan and 
losing itself at last among 
development lots in the northern — 
suburbs. I seem to have read 
somewhere that it was originally 
an Indian trail; then it became 
the breede weg of the Dutch 
when New York was New 
Amsterdam ; then the roaring 
canyon of today that contra- 
dicts its name by becoming for 
long stretches merely a narrow 
ravine between towering cliffs 
of offices. Every few miles it 
changes its character with the 
nature of its business: from 


plate - glass automobile show- 
rooms with ranks of expensive, 
shining limousines crouching, 
quite unnecessarily, over shallow 
aluminium trays: to the flare 
and blare of theatreland and 
gigantic cinemas shouting them- 
selves hoarse with display and 
sky - signs (‘Somewhat osten- 
tatious!’ was the comment of 
@ visiting English aristocrat on 
this portion.): finally, com- 
paratively subdued, to the main 
artery of this crowded, rocky 
island where, towards its 
southern tip, it thrusts up a 
last crop of skyscrapers and 
colossal blocks of offices and 
becomes the commercial and 
financial capital of the world. 

It is into the roar and blaze 
of this last section I head at 
the magical hour of dusk, down 
the chasm of Broadway, just as 
lights are springing up in the 
windows of the tall buildings, 
and the first tide of homeward- 
bound workers is pouring from 
shops and offices on to the 
erowded glitter of the pave- 
ments. It is a struggle to get 
along; I am bound for the 
sea and the point where 
Manhattan island comes to an 
end; the homeward tide is 


pouring in the opposite direction. - 


It has begun to snow. Through 
@ flurry of snowflakes I see the 
scene that is, I suppose, more 
potent in the modern imagina- 
tion than the hills of Ithaca 
rising steeply from a wine-dark 
sea—the Gothic towers of the 
- Woolworth Building, the narrow 
canyons and myriad - lighted 
cliff-facades of Wall Street— 
the whole crowded metropolitan 
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area of finance, commerce, and 
shipping. And when seen from 
beyond the Hudson, the towers 
and pinnacles of lower New 
York seem to be in the act of 
jostling one another for toehold 
at the tip of Manhattan. 


There is, I suppose, a kind of 
folk tradition of the European 
in New York going down to the 
Battery for a sniff of Atlantic 
air, to reassure himself he can 
get back the way he came. And 
not only foreigners, probably 
New Yorkers as well. Certainly 
old Walt Whitman used to come 
down here in fits of nostalgia 
for his native sand-dunes, for 
Paumanok shore, the roar of 
the Atlantic on Long Island 
beaches ; especially when he got 
tired of newspaper offices and 
New York editors dribbling out 
dollars for printing what they 


probably regarded as his ‘ wee 


bits of poems’ in their news- 
papers. The fact remains, 
however, that whether they 
dribbled out dollars or not, they 
did print even the ephemera of 
the man who wrote ‘ Out of 
the cradle endlessly rocking’ and 
‘When lilacs last in the dooryard 
bloom’d.’ 

Tonight a great liner is 
moving slowly down the bay 
on her way to the open sea, 
her tiers of lighted port-holes 
reflected in the water, the notes 
of her. siren’ reverberating 
amongst the illuminated cliffs 
and chasms of lower Broadway. 
The cries of sea- gulls come 
faintly out of the darkness. 
New York is a sea city—at its 
most enchanting when it sud- 
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denly reminds you of the fact. 
I watch the lighted ferry boats 
arriving from outlying islands, 
moving to and from the Jersey 
shore. Darkness, the night, the 
whirling snowflakes, have com- 
bined to lay enchantment on 
the scene. But maybe the 
darkness is chiefly responsible : 
certainly the Jersey shore in 
daylight is anything but 
enchanting. 

I take the elevated up-town 
again, to another New York— 
not so directly arising from 
the sea—the New York of 
Haroun - Al- Raschid,. with gor- 
geous palaces tipped with crim- 
son and golden beacons — in 
fact, to theatrical Broadway. 
I enter a cafeteria. A goddess 
with painted lips slams dishes 
on a tray. O tempora, O mores ! 
I sit at a vaudeville show, and 
legs, described as the most 
beautiful in America, are waved 
at me from a variety of angles. 
Symphony orchestras rise, 
apparently from the bowels of 
the earth, in floods of blue and 
amber-coloured lighting ;_ ballet 
dancers gyrate; feasts of light 
and colour are spread with more 
than oriental profusion—all at 
@ comparatively reasonable cost 
in dollars and cents. But some- 
how the eye is not satisfied 
with seeing, the ear with hearing. 
I drink iced orange juice (at 


The plane for Chicago, an 
enormous DOC6, stands along- 
side a platform, under a lofty, 
echoing roof, exactly like a 
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ten cents a time) from an 
enormous crystal globe contain- 
ing, apparently, the juice of 
more oranges than were ever 
squeezed on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. I drink coffee 
in enormous, clattering, light- 
blazing cafeterias. I watch 
enormous sky-signs spelling out 
enormous words in red and 
green and purple—then, with 
a kind of rap on the black- 
board, going back and doing 
it all over again — c-a-r-t, 
‘cart.’ And when I am elevated 
in my lofty hotel bedroom that 
in its severe elegance has some- 
how the effect of a cell, New 
York is still winking, blazing, 
and spelling out words below— 
will, apparently, go on winking, 
blazing, spelling, all night. Yet 
the soul is not satisfied in this 
glittering metropolis that looks 
from my bedroom window like 
an illustration for Georges 
Duhamel’s Scenes de la_ vie 
future. The bronze and crimson 
beacons on its skyscraper towers 
may dominate the sky, but the 
anthem rising from them seems 
to me tonight—possibly in my 


ignorance, possibly in the ex- 


haustion of too much travelling 
—less and less like Whitman’s 
theme - song to Democracy and 
more and more like the bawdy-sad 
melody of Gershwin’s ‘Rhapsody 
in Blue.” 


train in a city terminus. It 
is night. Outside, in the streets 
of New York, it is raining, with 
a gusty wind amounting at 
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moments to a gale. Inside, 
under the terminus roof, mails 
and newspapers are being 
loaded into the belly of the 
DC6 where, under the glare of 
floodlights, it stands like an 
obedient metal bird alongside 
its loading platform. The scene 
resembles a railway station—a 
station translated with such 
relentless American logic into the 
twentieth century that I expect 
to hear the clang of milk-cans 
being trundled into the aircraft. 

We sit in the illuminated 
interior of the metal bird. Every 
now and then there is a thud, 
followed by a slight shiver, as 
heavy luggage is dumped into 
the luggage compartment. My 
fellow passengers show no sur- 
prise at their surroundings ; 
they have already settled down 
under their peephole reading- 
lights to colossal periodicals 
packed with garish advertise- 
ments, and New York evening 
papers strident with headlines. 
The headlines shout in thick 
black letters several inches high 
about blasts, quizzes, and probes 
—not to mention arson, rape, 
murder, and sudden death by 
stepping off skyscrapers; but 
the passengers under the peep- 
hole reading-lights seem to take 
it all quite calmly—including 


tonight’s front-page story of . 


‘Three Slain in Love Nest,’ 
compiete with gory flashlight 
photographs. New York sub- 
editors are evidently determined 
we shall face their version of 
the facts of life. 

Then, punctual to the minute, 
without the passengers even 
raising their heads from the 
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story of the three slain in love 
nest, the twentieth-century train 
moves out slowly from under 
the terminus roof, and roars 
up into the night. We bump 
and bang through the darkness. 
Lights of cities appear and 
disappear below. At intervals 
the whole sky lights up and 
blue flames stream from the 
wing-tips. The passengers con- 
tinue their study of the love life 
of film stars as set out in glossy 
periodicals, and of graft, loot, 
and crime in the evening papers. 
Every now and then the plane 
lurches, staggers, drops with a 
bump that travels up the spine 
into the brain—as if one had 
mistimed on a bucking bronco. 
At these points I awake from 
fatigue-doped dream to reality, 
not quite certain which is the 
more unreal. After a while I 
become convinced I am really 
dead ; that the interior of this 
storm-tossed plane that has blue 
flames playing round its wing- 
tips is my real home; that I 
shall travel on like this through 
eternity. To make illusion all 
the more vivid, a ghostly voice, 
with a cavernous quality, as 
if issuing from a loudspeaker, 
keeps murmuring in my right 
ear. It sounds as if, through a 
faulty connection, I were over- 
hearing the radio operator 
talking to an airport below. | 
Finally, after a particularly — 
violent lurch, it says: ‘ Boy, 
what a bump!’ That reassures 
me. If we are really roaring 
through blue flames towards 
another world, then other earthly 
spirits are along with me, and 
that makes all the difference. 
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The lights of an enormous city 
appear below, stretching out of 
sight. Chicago — twenty-seven 
miles across, according to a snatch 
of conversation from the next 
seat. It is just after midnight 
—we have bumped, banged, and 
bored our way through the 
upper air a third of the way 
across the American continent. 
The routine of descent begins 
over wet roof-tops and glittering 
boulevards so shining with rain 
they look like illuminated rivers. 
Down there sky-signs wink and 
traffic lights switch from red 
to green as busily as if it were 
still a rush hour. We descend 
steadily towards the vast plain 
of city lights; a patch of 
comparative blackness appears, 
apparently in the nick of time ; 
the engines cut out; with a 
honking of air brakes we slide 
steeply down, still bucking 
viciously ; skim over wet tar- 
mac; touch down in a landing 
like velvet; taxi forward into 
what looks like a logical exten- 
sion of the New York terminus 
—a marshalling yard with sheds, 
floodlights, and rows of planes 
drawn up alongside loading 
platforms. Then, with a last 
sweeping turn, a final splutter 
from the engines, we wheel up 
neatly in front of an illuminated 
corral where little black figures 
under shining umbrellas are 
waiting in the rain. 


At 2.30 a.M., after a twelve- 
mile drive through wet streets 
that look like streets in a night- 
mare, endless and _ leading 
nowhere, I lie awake in my 
hotel bedroom, trying to remem- 
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ber @ passage from a biography 
of Henry James. News had 
apparently just reached the 
Brahmins of Boston that 
somewhere out on the prairies 
there was a place called Chicago, 
and that it was beginning to 
take itself seriously as a city. 
The Brahmins were faintly dis- 
turbed ; they sounded, in fact, 
rather like Roman patricians 
wondering what effect the 
barbarians of Gaul would have 
on Roman culture. Even young 
Mr James, practising involution 
in his notebooks, had, if I 
remember aright, somewhat the 
air of a Victorian clubman 
reading about Irish agrarian 
outrages in the London ‘ Times.’ 

Well, I wonder what young 
Mr James would have made of 
this Chicago hotel bedroom in 
which I am trying to sleep. 
Three of its walls are, at least 
in the full glare of chandelier 
and table-lamps, a dark green- 
blue; the fourth bursts into 
luxuriant foliage in a colossal 
floral design that repeats the 
basic colouring of the other 
walls, dark green-blue. So far 
have we travelled from the 
original stench of the cattle 
markets and the time when 
old Mrs O’Leary’s cow started 
the great fire of Chicago by 
kicking over an oil lamp, that 
some young Chicago interior 
decorator has been allowed to 
let himself go over this hotel 
suite—right up to the portrait 
that hangs over my bed, a 
sinister-looking South Chicago 
Art School negress in a dress of 
flaming red. I have tried this 


art nouveau interior, South 
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Chicago negress and all, with 
various combinations of light- 
ing: chandelier on, table and 
bedside lamps off; all on 
together; table and bedside 
lights alone ; but nothing except 
the bottle of Irish whiskey so 
thoughtfully provided by a 
Chicago friend is going to 
reconcile me to spending the 
night alone with the floral 
decorations on the end wall and 
that sinister-looking negress over 
my bed. In the end, with 
assistance from the bottle of 
whiskey, I fall asleep about 
3.30 A.M., watching the winking 
reflections of the sky-signs on 
@ neighbouring skyscraper on the 
pale-green slats of the vonetae 
blinds. 

In the morning a fat Chicago 
newspaper has been deposited 
by some kindly-disposed person 
in the hallway of the suite. 
From it I learn that a tornado 
has levelled an entire small 
town in Missouri; and that the 
edge of the tornado, complicated 
by an electrical storm and a 
deluge of rain, had swept through 
portions of Illinois—hence the 
blue flames at the wing-tips and 
the extraordinary behaviour of 
the plane on the way from 
New York. 


About 7 p.m. I am driven out 
along the lake front to a lakeside 
hotel and restaurant. We hum 
along the Outer Drive at what 
seems to me excessive speed, 
until it is explained to me that 
if you do not keep going at this 
speed, you are deere for 
dangerous driving. 

nea from the Outer Drive, 
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Chicago’s famous lake front is 
like a drop-scene for an idealised 
American metropolitan revue— 


concrete, green open spaces, 


soaring skyscrapers—a sort of 
preview of the American city as 
laid out on the drawing-board 
of the future. What lies 
behind and beyond it is another 
matter. But if the background 
shows some depressing scenes 
of ‘big city’ degradation, a 
start had to be made somewhere, 
and Chicago has certainly put 
up @ boldly beautiful front to 
the world. As an effort in 


municipal face-lifting this has 


to be seen to be believed. 

We hum along the concrete 
boulevard, keeping station in a 
procession in which everybody’s 
house seems to be on fire—not 
with a gay abandon of speed as 
in Paris, but with grim deter- 
mination to get somewhere. On 
our left, the exciting panorama 
of Chicago’s lake front; on our 
right, the pale-green ocean of 
Lake Michigan. The restaurant, 
towards which we are hurtling 
in @ kind of cops and robbers 
hunt, turns out to be on the 
ground floor of a group of 
mammoth buildings standing by 
the lake shore. Its interior is 
curiously French, with heavy 
red brocade curtains and chairs 
stuffily upholstered in the same 
material. We sit down to an 
elaborate meal, beginning with 
grape fruit, continuing with a 
fish I do not recognise, but which 
may be out of Lake Michigan, and 
progressing, with excursions to 
Europe, and sudden detours into 
the specialities of the Middle 
West, to its inevitable but 
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delicious American ending, ice- 
cream and enormous cups of 
strong, creamy coffee. Outside, 
the cold wind from the lake 
buffets the red-brocade-curtained 
windows; inside, the temperature 
‘rises higher and higher. This is 
Europe transferred to the shore 
of an American lake: the stuffy, 
over-furnished restaurant, the 
rich, heavy food: Europe con- 


tinuing its tradition in the 


interior of the American .con- 
tinent. It wants only a string 
orchestra playing Strauss waltz 
music a8 a background to the 
talk, laughter, and tinkling of 
coffee-cups. But it is Europe 
laced with something heavily 
and stuffily mid-American, with 
somewhere just a hint of what 
young Mr Henry James and 
the Brahmins of Boston had in 
mind when they stopped them- 
selves just short of referring to 
hi barbari. 


Outside, under the _ stone- 
canopied entrance, when the 
meal in the red - curtained 


restaurant is over, we watch a 
honking, rain-streaming mass of 
automobiles trying to _ insert 
itself into the narrow drive 


entrance with an effect of a_ 


herd of infuriated elephants 
charging @ stockade. Car doors 
open, spilling out young men 
and women in evening dress ; 
car doors bang; engines 
accelerate ; the smell of gasoline 
grows overpowering; tempers 
deteriorate. A number of the 
young men and women emerging 
from stream-lined limousines 
have already, in the tactful 
formula of our Irish police, 
‘drink taken.’ It is obviously 


automobiles 
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going to be a big night out in 
the old home town. 


After the red - curtained 
restaurant, the ‘Club,’ with a 
capital letter. Another stone- 
canopied entrance, another 
herd of trumpeting elephant- 
charging one 
another head-on for parking 
space. We batter our way. 
through, and plunge in out of 
wind and rain. The entrance 
hall is positively Pompeian, with 
lofty pillars that lose themselves 
in a chandelier-encrusted dome. 
I expect to find Socrates debating 
somewhere in this magnificent 
interior; instead I am shown 
skittle-alleys and bathing-pools. 
We inspect a vast ballroom, 
switch on lights in an enormous 
library (complete with every- 
thing except readers), and end 
up in the one department that 
seems to be functioning at full 
pressure—a richly-decorated bar, 
lit by discreetly-shaded table- 
lamps, shadowy with discreet 
alcoves: @ room designed for 
serious yet decorous drinking. 
There is a thundery masculinity 
about this interior, and the > 
women seated at tables in dimly- 
lit alcoves have an air of join- 
ing in a masculine conspiracy. 
Indeed Chicago, in spite of the 
would-be sophisticated, smart- 
set young men apd women we 
have just seen at the restaurant 
along the lake shore, strikes me 
as @ city built by and for men 
—something that sets it apart 
in my imagination from certain 
cities of the East, where, 
particularly in Philadelphia, 
steel and concrete seem to 
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flower into slender, feminine, 
silhouettes. One thing I note 
in this Chicago bar—the mag- 
nificent physique of most of 
the younger men, particularly 
one young man who stands at 
the bar counter. He must be 
six feet six, and built in pro- 
portion; a twentieth-century 
version of the giants who once 
cleared the prairies; maybe a 
fortunate young man whose 
forefathers staked a claim where 
now Chicago stands—hence the 
well-cut suit of brown tweed, 
the expensive-looking shoes that 
suggest the advertisement pages 
of some exclusively masculine 
magazine like ‘ Esquire.’ 
Towards midnight we leave 


the discreetly-lighted bar for 
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the pillared magnificence of the 
entrance hall, on the first stage 
of my journey to the far West. 
Nobody about under the.massive 
chandeliers; the entrance hall 
looks like a stage-set after the 
theatre has shut for the night. 
Outside, it is still raining; in 
addition, it is now blowing a 
gale—whoever tied the tag of 
‘windy vitality ’ to this city of 
the lakes and the prairies had 
an eye for an epithet. With a 
feverish activity of windscreen- 
wipers, we set out for the airport 
and the Los Angeles plane. 


The lake front is all lit up like 


a Christmas-tree, and from the 
top of a skyscraper tower a 
searchlight stretches up a 
glittering beam to brush the sky. 


It. 


Sometime towards dawn I 
awake with a start, to find 
myself looking out of a window 
of the Los Angeles plane. We 
are already over the desert ; 
that much I can make out in 
the greenish half-light. Far 
. down under the port wing-tip 
the lights of a town twinkle 
like jewels. Then they dis- 
appear, and are followed by 
nothing—apparently a blank 
space on the map. The greenish 
light strengthens. Squares and 
oblongs of vegetation appear, 
like a pattern in a carpet. The 
squares and oblongs are a faint 
Nile green, intersected by irriga- 
tion ditches ; but it is impossible 
from this height to make out 
what is being cultivated. Then 
the greenish light of the dawn 


turns to tawny yellow; the 
Nile green pattern of vegetation 
disappears altogether; we are 
out again over the desert. The 
real desert this time, pale red 
and threatening in the sunrise, 
with hillocks of red sandstone 
weathered into fantastic shapes 
of men and animals—exactly as 
shown in ‘ glorious technicolor.’ 
I find myself murmuring to the 


purring of the propellers : 


* Down in Arizona 
Where the bad men are .. .’ 


but in fact there are no men 
of any kind, good, bad, or 
indifferent. Not a bird or an 
animal. | 

_ This desert is more disturbing 
to fly over than the ocean. 
Suppose, I think to myself, that 
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all four engines suddenly stopped 
their inhumanly patient purring, 
and we had to crash-land in 
that gulch over there—a gulch 
which my indecently vivid 
imagination has already pictured 
a8 lined with a nice selection 
of dry white bones. But just 
at this point, when I am already 
astray in the desert under a 
scorching sun, and no good 
Samaritans with water-bottles 
to the rescue, I become aware 
that the air hostess has begun 
to carry round bieakfast-trays 
from the back by numbers. By 
the time she reaches me, I 
have composed myself back in- 
to a bored twentieth - century 
traveller who left Chicago on 
a wet, windy midnight, woke 
up at breakfast time six thou- 
sand feet over the desert, and 
now takes everything—techni- 
color desert and bakelite break- 
fast-tray included—for gospel. 


I think I was a little premature 
with my ‘bad men’; at the 
moment we are probably high 
up over New Mexico, not down 
in Arizona at all. The honey- 
coloured desert continues, with 
@ jumble of low mountain 
ranges to the ‘north. Nothing 
spectacular; we have already 
turned the southern flank of 
the Rockies, and these are 
probably the lower ranges 
between the Big Divide and the 
Pacific. A dark-green pattern 
of vegetation appears again 
below —then a railway line 
which I take to be the Santa 
Fé. We are nearing Phenix, 
Arizona: a few scattered white 
houses, an oil-tank or two, set 
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in the middle of increasing 
patterns of vegetation—orange 
and grape-fruit farms, each with 
its neat farmstead, its squares 
and oblongs of fruit trees planted 
at such regular intervals that 
they look like stiff-bristled hair- 
brushes from the air. 

The heat in the cabin rises 
uncomfortably as we descend 
into this valley of intensive 
cultivation. Near the railway 
line (which, Santa Fé or not, 
looks from this height like a 
model railway in a department 
store window) I see a U.S. 
Army camp, with toy models 
of planes parked nearby in 
the honey - coloured desert. 
Instinctively I look away west- 
wards, towards where the Gulf 
of California lies hidden behind 
great rolling mountains of sand 
that are themselves like waves 
on an ocean. I think of the 
island of Japan, thousands of 
miles away beyond the Pacific, 
of the little yellow men who 
so earnestly studied the blue- | 
prints of machines under the 
(pardonable) impression § they 
were studying the Holy Writ 
of Western civilisation, of the 
pathetic fire-balloons they sent 
soaring over the ocean in an 
attempt to bomb the American 
mainland—fire-balloons that fell, 
with about as much effect as 
crackers for scaring dogs, on 
the coasts of California and 
Oregon. This time the Sunday 
school story did not work out; 
it was the giant who won, the 
little boy with the sling who was 
himself smashed to atoms. 

The air brakes are in action ; 
we are slanting downwards, like 
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a dart aimed at a dart-board, 
into the middle of a tilting, 
revolving pattern of concrete 
runways, low white houses, 
green patches of vegetation, 
black ribbons of roads with 
ears sliding along them like 
clockwork beetles, and an untidy 
tangle of railway goods yards. 
The pattern, when it stops 
- revolving and tilting, and falls 
into place on the ground, will 
be Phenix, Arizona. 


At Phenix the white airport 
buildings have a vivid Spanish 
look, and flocks of little yellow 
planes, privately owned, are 
buzzing up and down the run- 
ways, rising and settling like 
insects. It is only 8 A.M., but 
the heat is already so intense, 
I am glad to shelter under the 
trees in the courtyard (for local 
colour I should say ‘ patio’) of 
the airport offices while the 
plane is being re-fuelled. 

When we are roaring up the 
runway again for the take-off 
on the last lap to Los Angeles, 
the plump young woman beside 
me leans over and inquires, 
“How am I doing?” She is 
@ newcomer who has just got 
on at Phoenix, and it turns out 
this is the first time she has 
been in a plane. I tell her she 
is doing fine and that she will 
not know the exact moment 


we leave the ground—and she 


does not. She is that rare 
exception in the American far 
West, a citizen who does not use 
aeroplanes as casually as we 
use trains and buses. With the 
informal friendliness of the West 
she tells me about herself—that 
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she lives on a ranch a hundred 
miles out in the desert; that 
Pheenix is her nearest town of 
any size; that she is now on 
her way to Los Angeles to visit 
relatives. She has the steady- 
eyed imperturbability of those 
who live in deep waters or in the 
midst of deserts. 

A snow-capped mountain 
comes in sight ahead. Between 
it and a range of hills to the 
eastward there is a gap, and 
towards this gap we are forging 
like a ship opening the entrance 
to a fiord or channel. We bear 
down almost directly on the 
snow-capped peak, then pass 
it about a quarter of a mile 
away, its scattered snowline 
almost level with our port 
wing-tip. The temperature in 
the cabin drops as we slant 
downwards through a rugged 
valley that—with I do not know 
how much geographic accuracy 


_—I take to be a kind of southern 


hall-door to California. The 
rugged mountain - sides iron 
themselves out; the deeply- 
creased floor of the _ valley, 
crossed by lonely-looking roads 
that seem to be leading towards 
frontiers, gradually flattens ; and 
suddenly we are over Californian 
fruit-growing country, a dun- 
coloured soil studded with the 
thick green squares and oblongs 
of orange and grape-fruit planta- 
tions. 

Far ahead, as if a box of dice 


had been carelessly scattered 


over @ colossal area of undulating 
dun-and-green-coloured plain, 
there is a rash of tiny white 
buildings. It is Los Angeles, 
the Mecca of the retired farmer 
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from Iowa, the lodestar of the 
small - town waitress with am- 
bitions to shine on the screen. 
Or as an Eastern critic—was 
it Mr Mencken t—has unkindly 
christened it, nineteen suburbs 
searching for, and not yet find- 
ing, @ city. 


The soft luxuriance of Los 
- Angeles reminds me of those 
rainbow colours that, as your 
nickel tinkles in the coin-box, 
begin to shift and dissolve be- 
hind the illuminated glass panels 
of American juke-boxes. The 
sunshine, the avenues of palatial 
white buildings, the waving 
palm-trees, have an effect like 
thick sugary music. Then you 
look again and discover some- 
thing chaotic—the brash white 
impermanence of exhibition 
buildings that have appeared 
almost 
presently disappear, leaving only 
litter where once there was an 
enormous city. 

Yet this evening, in my hotel, 
@ gracious old lady almost 
persuades me that behind this 
effect of impermanence, this 
conjuring trick that has evolved 
a metropolis, lurks something 
gracious and solid. She comes 
along the corridor, elegantly 
dressed in black, wearing a 
large black hat liberally (but 
not too liberally) blossoming 
with artificial flowers, arm in 
arm with a handsome young 
man whom I take to be her 
son, and supporting herself on 
a fragile ebony cane. She is 
a breath from the Californian 
nineties, an aristocrat either of 
birth or great wealth, and as 


overnight and_ will 
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she passes on the arm of her 
equally aristocratic-looking son, 
she bestows gracious greetings 
right and left on the hotel 
servants, some of whom—to my 
astonishment—make something 
suspiciously like a curtsey in 
reply. I stare after this vision, 
wondering what she makes of 
the rip-roaring Los Angeles of 
today; wondering by what 
magic she still imposes the spirit 
of her age on everything and 


everybody round her; wonder- 


ing too if below the surface 
of the Californian present there 
are secret places—traces of the 
old Spanish dignity, of life on 
the hacienda—invisible to the 
visitor who streaks like a pro- 
jectile from one luxurious hotel 
to another across the Californian 
sky, enclosed in a kind of 
shell-case of steel, and glass, 
and aluminium ! 

But I have not much time 
for wondering ; for a friend is 
waiting to drive me in his car 
to that vague postal address 
known as Hollywood. Once 
clear of the white palatial centre, 
we roar along untidy boulevards 
blazing with electric signs and 


cluttered with so many archi- | 


tectural freaks (‘ gazebos’ is 
the only word for them) that 
the effect is like a mad builder’s 
yard in which no-one has 
bothered to clear out the junk. 
The eating-house tricked out to 
look like an enormous bowler 
hat is, fortunately, not on our 
route; but we pass, as rapidly 
as possible, Graumann’s Chinese 
Theatre, with bobby - soxers 
lounging outside its sacred 
portals in shapeless jeans that 
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hang half-way down their 
calves—a barbarous fashion that 
turns otherwise shapely young 
women into Chinese coolies or 
stevedores looking for a job. 
Electric signs flash and wink 
80 insistently that they cancel 
one another out, and nobody 
bothers to read them; young 
men slouch along the pavements 
clad only in singlets and trousers 
- a8 shapeless as, but longer than, 
their sisters’; the whole atmo- 
sphere is of a kind of South Sea 
island metropolis where ‘ there 
ain’t no Ten Commandments’ ; 
where &@® man can raise, and 
quench, any. particular thirst 
he has a fancy for; and no 
holds are barred. For some 
reason I remember a joke in 
‘Punch’ about one of those 
new-fangled educational estab- 
lishments where the children 
must not be ‘repressed’ for 
fear of injuring their libido; 
must, if they feel like it, be 
allowed to hack both the school 
furniture and their teachers 
with hatchets. The drawing 
showed a little girl gazing 
wistfully at her teacher and 
plaintively inquiring, ‘Must we 
always do what we want?’ 


I dine in a fashionable Holly- 
wood restaurant where no stars 
are visible and my host keeps 
apologising, like an astronomer 
on @ foggy night. I assure him 
that, as the dinner is excellent, 

I can see to eat without stars ; 
- that, moreover, as one whose 
education has been neglected, 
I probably would not recognise 
them if I saw them. 

We then proceed, in the best 
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Hollywood manner, to a bottle 
party. The scene of the bottle 
party is a small house set 
high among pine-woods. The 
approach to it, up a steep, 
winding, stone-flagged path is 
somehow reminiscent of Mont- 
martre; that is, if you can 
imagine the changes of scenery 
and lighting involved in trans- 
lating a fragment of Montmartre 
to a hilly pine-wood in a suburb 
of Los Angeles. We sit on a 
wide first-floor balcony, high 
above the tops of pine-trees— 
ice tinkling in tall glasses and 


distant sky-signs slowly spelling 


out words and sentences below 
the dark rim of the surrounding 
hills, telling us the facts of life 
in California, what to eat, drink, 
and wear. Then, as if there 
were not enough red, blue, and 
green lights already winking 
and blazing at us from 
every direction—not to mention 
searchlights waving and bal- 
ancing their glittering shafts out 
of sheer exhibitionism—an aero- 
plane drones across the deep- 
blue velvet of the sky immedi- 
ately overhead, flashing out 
words formed by red and green 
electric lights on the underside 
of its wings. In the intervals 
of dealing with bourbon capped 
with ice, I gather it is advertising 
a film premiére tomorrow night. 
in Hollywood, which seems like 
carrying coals to Newcastle. 
The guests at the party all 
serve in some minor capacity 
in the outer shrines of the film 
industry, so the conversation 
keeps to the main Hollywood 
channel. But schisms are 
developing in the one true 
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religion, and all is not well. 
Television aerials have begun 
to sprout from roof-tops: soon, 
I gather, it will be just ‘ a piece 
of cake’ to sit in an arm-chair 
in Belfast, or even—publish it 
not in Pasadena, lest Warner 
Brothers hear and be afraid— 
in Ballyjamesduff, and by twist- 
ing @ knob to see, first, a cricket 
match at Lords; then, as if 
that were not enough, with 
another twist, a man walking 
down a street in Oklahoma. 
Shades of Mary Pickford! My 
only reflection is that if all 
these wonders will soon be 
available in Ballyjamesduff, then 
surely Paddy Reilly will come 
home at last. But that is a 
purely Irish joke, which I keep 
to myself for fear of being 
thrown over the balcony by 
young, and very’ earnest, 
American technologists. 

The discussion rages on, punctu- 
ated by highballs, presided over 
by glittering horn-rimmed spec- 
tacles. The aeroplane still buzzes 
overhead, bumping about under 
the stars like a bluebottle under 
a ceiling, flashing on and off the 
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electric message on its wings; 
below us, the blazing bowl of 
Los Angeles still blazes up with 
a kind of mindless profusion at— 
its dome of blue velvet sky; the 
sky-signs under the dark rim 
of surrounding hills endlessly 
repeat themselves. This is the 
dead-end of extroverted land, the 
frontier where Western techno- 
logicai civilisation is suddenly 
confronted by the Orient—and 
for me, in spite of its golden 
sunshine, its wealth of scent, 
colour, and blossom, the meeting 
place is haunted — something 
bitter seeps in through its 
flowery luxuriance from beyond 
the Pacific. Tonight the eyes of 
the world may be fixed on Los 
Angeles through a hundred 
thousand ‘crystal screens’ ; 
but ‘ tomorrow to fresh woods.’ 
Tomorrow, to be more precise, 
back across the Rockies, on the 
sky-trail for the harsher, less 
paradisiac, East—for Boston, the © 
fog from the Atlantic (for me 
less exotic than the fog from the 
Pacific !), and the hard green 
breakers on the coast of Massa- 
chusetts. 


FISH-HEADS RESCUE BIRDMAN. 


BY SEA-OTTER, 


SATURDAY afternoon in Sliema 
Creek. Nothing stirred except 
duty signalmen on bridges and 


quartermasters on gangways. 


Officers and ships’ companies 
slumbered their way back to 
normality after a long week of 
day and night exercises. On 
the bridge of H.M.S. Charger, 
the duty destroyer, a signal- 
man wrote down and digested a 
message from the signal station. 


He shoved the pad in his 


mouth, put both hands on the 
handrails and sjid screechingly 
down to the captain’s flat, 
where he rapped on the door. 
Inside the cabin Lieutenant- 
Commander Weir heard the rap- 
ping and drowsily hoped that 
the rapper would go away. 
Last time he had been awakened 
from an afternoon nap, the 
signal had concerned the ex- 
tinguishing of a light buoy in 
the Kattegat. As it takes four 
days’ hell-for-leather steaming 
from Malta to the Kattegat, he 
had considered it a matter 
which might have waited till 
tea-time. And had emphasised 
that fact to the signalman with 
terse and seamanlike phrasing. 

The signalman’s ears reddened 
as he remembered it. He sighed, 
thought it was a hard life, and 
continued tapping. 

“Oome in!” shouted the 
captain, abandoning all hope 
of lying doggo. 

‘Signal from the Admiral, 


sir. Marked immediate, sir.”’ 
The rating handed over the 
message pad still with some 
misgivings. 

Sleep vanished from Weir’s 
face as he read. ‘* Acknow- 
ledge !’’ he told the signalman. 
Then he rang for the First 
Lieutenant and the Engineer 
Officer. 

“Come in Chief, Number 
One,” he said as they tumbled 
up the ladder outside his cabin. 
‘* Some blithering birdman has 
crashed on Lampedusa. We've 
got to go and investigate. How 
soon can you be ready ? ”’ 

Chief thought for a second. 
‘“‘ Main engines are still warm 
from last night. I reckon we 
could be ready in forty minutes 
without busting anything, sir.” 

Number One nodded. “I 
can manage in that time, too, 
sir. But we won’t look very 
tiddley leaving harbour.”’ 

That’s acceptable,” said the 
captain. “It’s calm outside. 
We'll square ourselves off as we 
go along. Get cracking, chaps.” 

Number One started a flurry 
of bosun’s calis. ‘‘ Fore part 
for’ard. After part aft. Hands 
to stations for leaving harbour. 
Special sea dutymen close up.”’ 
There was a scampering and a 
scurrying. Seamen went to jobs 
on deck, engineers and stokers 
hurried below. Officers came 
out of cabins blinking in the 
sun and putting caps on. 
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to the charts. They plotted 
courses, calculated times, and 
studied the Lampedusa coast- 
line. Then they climbed to 
the bridge and watched the 
activity on deck. 

Presently the First Lieutenant 
puffed up the bridge ladder. 
“ All ready to go, sir. Both 
ends on slip wires. Ill go on 
preparing for sea, now, until 
Chief is ready.” | 

Ages seemed to pass, but in 
that thirty-five minutes dead, 
Chief appeared. He flapped a 
dirty glove at his cap in an 
approved engineer’s salute. 

‘*Main engines and steering 
gear ready for sea, sir,’’ he 
reported. 

‘“Well done, Chief,’ said 
Weir, jumping to his feet. 
“* Ring on main engines, coxs’n. 
Let go fore and aft, Number 
One.’’ He conned the ship out 
of harbour, turned onto course 
and rang for thirty knots. 
Hardly anything, anywhere on 
the seven seas, would be travel- 
ling faster at this moment. It 
was a nice thought. The captain 
stayed on deck half an hour or 
80 to turn the corner by Delimara 
Point before going to his cabin. 
Time now for a rest, a meal, 
and to make some plans before 
@ busy evening. 

Two signals came up from 
the wireless office. Both were 
from British Naval Attaché in 
Rome. The first stated that 
the pilot was understood to be 
unhurt. The second had 


arranged diplomatic clearance 


to land and collect confidential 
equipment. Both signals were 
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Captain and navigator went 


welcome, and simplified the job 
in hand. The problem now 
boiled down to dismantling radio 
and radar, checking codebooks, 
and embarking the pilot. 

After two and a half hours, 
in the gathering dusk, the 
Officer of the Watch whistled 
down the voice-pipe. 

‘*Oape Gregale sighted, sir. 
Flashing every five seconds. 
Range about fifteen miles.”’ 


The captain returned to the 


bridge and altered course a few 
degrees. Half an hour later he 
found a moderately satisfactory 
anchorage in fifteen fathoms. 
Lampedusa is roughly wedge- 
shaped. Long sides north and 
south, short side east ; point to 
the west. The Charger anchored 
off the middle of the south 
coast. Because the island is 
only, at most, five miles by two, 
the pancaked aircraft could not 
be more than a couple of miles 
away. 

‘Lower a boat, Number 
One,” the captain ordered. 
‘You and I will go ashore 
together. Jl call on_ the 
head man and get permission 
for you to go ahead. Take 
the electrical artificer, radio 
mechanic, and a couple of sea- 
men in case you need to leave 
sentries overnight. Let me know 
your plans as soon as you can.” 

As the landing- party em- 
barked they were in good 
spirits about their out-of-the- 
way assignment. Sailors always 
reckon any job ashore to be a 
bit of a skylark. There was 
some sotto voce banter from the 
upper deck, and the excellent 
young ladies of Lampedusa were 
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brought in for a little gentle 
slander, but it was all in good 
fun. The boat steered into a 
small harbour and found a pier 
to go alongside. It was crowded 
with spectators. Everyone had 
seen the Charger arrive and was 
determined to miss nothing. 
The canteen manager, borne 
as interpreter, addressed the 
spectators in Italian. Everyone 
replied simultaneously. At a 
second shot the canteen manager 


proudly found himself in touch 


with the harbourmaster. Much 
talking, gesticulating and hand- 
shaking ensued. It appeared 
that the harbourmaster com- 
bined also the duties of mayor 
and chief of police. He was 
also doing locum for the Prefect 
who was away on leave. In 
fact, he was everyone Weir 
wanted to see, rolled in one. 

He left no doubt that the 
Royal Navy was very welcome 
and could count on every 
assistance. Unfortunately his 
instructions differed from those 
that had been received by the 
Charger. He had been told by 
telephone that the Charger would 
be removing the pilot and con- 
fidential books. But to take 
bits of the aircraft away—well, 
that was different, and Rome 
had said nothing about that. 
Because of a defect in the 
telephone system he could not 
ask for fresh instructions till 


tomorrow. 


‘“*O.K., Number One,” said 
Weir. ‘‘ Take your party and 
have a look see. Bring the 
pilot back with you.” 

The First Lieutenant marched 
up @ road in the darkness, with 
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a dozen more-than-willing guides 
pointing out the way. Weir 
thanked the harbourmaster, 
returned to the ship and 
despatched a short wireless 
précis to Malta. Then he waited 
impatiently for Number One to 
come back. | 

When that worthy reappeared 
he had rather a bedraggled 
pilot in tow. Faced with an 
engine cut-out, he had con- 
sidered a belly - landing on 
Lampedusa preferable to a 
200-fathom patch of sea. He 
apologised for the trouble he 


‘was causing. 


‘Well! It can’t be helped,”’ 
said Weir, “‘so don’t worry. 
Go and have a gin and something 
hot to eat. You'll be needing 
it by now.”’ 

Thank you, sir,’’ replied the 
pilot, ‘‘ there’s just one thing, 
though. If we can get Italian 
permission, can we have a shot 
at rescuing the aircraft com- 
plete? It’s not very badly 
damaged.”’ 

The captain was taken aback. 
He had never thought of more 
than a few bits and pieces. 
But it was a most attractive 
thought. They would have the 
distinction, too, of being the 
first destroyer to carry an air- 
craft on deck. 

Number One _ chimed in. 
“* Let’s have a crack at it, sir. 
It will be something out of the 
ordinary routine for the sailors. 
They'll love it.” 

“ Right,” said the captain. 
‘We haven’t got another job 
for three days, 80 we may as 
well spend a couple of them 
here. I’ll have to ask permission, 
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but go ahead preparing your 
gear tonight.” 


He wrote a signal to Malta ~ 


requesting permission to attempt 
@ complete salvage operation. 
On second thoughts he threw 
it away, and wrote another one 
stating that it was his intention 
to do the salvage. Once an 
intention signal has been made 
by the man on the spot, it 
takes a very brave, or very 
senior staff officer to reverse 
the decision. And some very 
good reasons too. So Weir went 
to his bunk feeling fairly secure. 

Next morning a selected body 
of officers and ratings went 
ashore in the motor - cutter. 
Towing astern in the whaler 
were the intended tools. Walkie- 
talkie radio, ropes, wires, blocks, 
and a Weston purchase. Also 
a couple of lower booms, which, 
in these days, are the biggest 
spars carried in destroyers. The 
harbourmaster was waiting with 
delight. His new orders from 
Rome were to give assistance 
in every way. He began by 
requisitioning a horse and cart 
to carry the heavy gear. 

The aircraft was surprisingly 
little damaged. Because there 
was no room to run the pilot 
had been unable to lower its 
wheels. It now squatted closely 
and compactly on the small 
gravel plain. Whatever plan 
was adopted later, the first step 
was to get the poor thing on 
its feet. Which meant lifting 
it almost bodily while the pilot 
sat in the cockpit and lowered 
the undercarriage. With all the 
manpower available 
dead easy. 


it looked 
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‘*Get round the aircraft,” 
ordered the First Lieutenant. 
The naval ratings obeyed; the 
local populace followed suit with 
ready zeal. 

‘* Up together!’ he shouted. 
There was certainly a movement. 
But there was also a slipping of 
hands on smooth surfaces, and 
ah ominous noise of tearing, 
rending, and cracking. 

enough. We want 
it all in one piece,” said Number 
One. ‘ Besides, it’s dangerous 
for anyone to work on the 
undercarriage unless we can hold 
it securely .”’ 

They released their hold, and 
considered fresh ways and 
means. A _ leading seaman 
suggested using the lower booms 
as sheer legs. For ten years he 
had wanted to put his examina- 
tion knowledge to the test. 
Now seemed his big chance. 

**No good,” said the First 
Lieutenant, who had brought 
the lower booms for just that 
purpose. ‘‘ They might manage 
the engine alone, if it were 
unfitted. But the whole weight 
of the engine and plane, never.”’ 

‘Tt doesn’t really matter if 
it does bust,’ interposed the 
pilot. ‘‘ It won’t hurt the plane 
much if it does drop a couple 
of feet.” 

““You’re quite right,’ said 
Number One, “ there’s no harm 
in having a bash.” 3 

Leading Seaman Brown was 
delighted. There was no stop- 
ping him. He _ crossed the 
booms and lashed them together. 
rigged the steadying tackles and 
topping lifts, and slung the 
chain lifting -tackle in place. 
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Then he proudly erected the 
whole issue in front of the engine. 
He looked at the gnarled and 
twisted object which had been 


a beautiful propeller not long | 


before. Without even asking, 
he put a sling round the 
propeller boss and hooked on 
to the lower lifting block. He 
rightly realised that maximum 
damage had already been done, 
and another good pull or so 
would not hurt it more. 

** Can I start hoisting now ? ”’ 
he asked. | 
' “ Yes. Carry on.” The First 
Lieutenant nodded rather dis- 
trustfully. ‘ Everyone stand 
clear, though.” 

Hoisting by chain purchase 
is slow work. 
that hauling several fathoms of 
chain through the block lifts 
_ its load about an inch. It took 
nearly half an hour to raise the 
plane to the highest limit. The 
pilot climbed into his cockpit ; 
an intrepid sailor crawled under- 
neath to help. Between them 
they got the undercarriage down. 
But the plane was just not high 
enough to straighten the appa- 
ratus in the ‘locked - down’ 
position. Things looked black 
and it was disappointing in the 
extreme after so much hard 


‘work. 


Leading Seaman Brown was 
not to be so easily thwarted, 
though. He proposed a new 
plan. Or anyway, a seamanlike 
modification of his old one. 

“We'll have to let it right 
down, sir. We'll shift the heels 
closer, step them up on the 
-whaler’s bottom boards, shift 
the head lashing higher, and 


It is geared so 
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shorten the strop. Each of those 
will gain a few inches. The 
whole result should be nearly a 
foot higher.”’ 

The First Lieutenant winced 
at the thought of the bottom 
boards under that weight, but 
it was an ingeniously simple- 
sounding solution, and it worked. 
After two and a half hours of 
sweated labour the undercarriage 
snapped firmly into the down 
position. Anyway, one big 
worry was past and _ clear. 
Through the medium of the 
walkie-talkie the captain was 
showing a good deal of 
impatience at the slow progress. 
Number One reassured him— 
with a lot more confidence than 
he really felt—that everything 
was working out splendidly. 

The aircraft, now mobile, 
awaited the next stage. Had 
the route to the harbour been 
planned as an obstacle course 
it would have deserved com- 
mendation. As it was, it was 
just a big headache. For a first 
step, though, it was decided to 
recall the horse and cart. Many 
willing hands lifted the tail of 
the aircraft into the cart and 
lashed it there. The Seafire, 
looking thoroughly dejected at 
this new degradation, was 
dragged slowly away backwards. 
After the edge of gravel plain, 
there would be a_ steeply 
descending narrow road leading 
through the town to the harbour, 

For some time things went 
fairly well. The pilot sat in 
his seat and used his brakes 
when required. He did observe 
that going backwards at two 
knots was more unnerving than 
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going forwards at three hundred. 
But even he did not really mind 
that while progress was being 
made. The first real obstacle 
was @ narrow bricked-in lane. 
To @ despondent Number One 
it looked as if a bulldozer was 
required for the walls or an 
axe for the wings. . 

The pilot leaned out of his 
cockpit and shouted, ‘“‘ You fish- 
heads are good kids when it 
comes to spun-yarn and marline 
spikes. But you don’t know 
much about aircraft, do you? 
Let’s fold the wings up.”’ 

No sooner said than done. 
Oarrier - borne aircraft almost 
always have folding wings to 
save valuable ship space. 
Number One was so relieved at 
this simple solution that he 
even overlooked being called a 
fish-head—the traditional Fleet 
Air Arm insult to a non-aviator. 
The thought did run through his 
mind that it was uncalled for. 
If an aviator had not perched 
his machine on the highest 
plateau in Lampedusa the prob- 
lem would never have arisen. 
But it was an argument better 
suited to the wardroom and 
a glass of gin than to this 
juncture. 

Navigation was a great deal 
easier with the wings up. The 
Italian driver was a little 
perplexed by cries of ‘ Hard-a- 
starboard,’ and ‘Give her a 
touch astern.’ But plenty of 
good dumb - show eased the 
difficulty. More dumb-show was 
required when the upturned 
wings severed the town’s tele- 
phone system. It had not been 
realised, until then, that towing 
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an aeroplane with wings up was 
a three - dimensional problem. 
The radio mechanic and elec- 
trical artificer took an hour 
to rectify and repair the 
consequences of this lack of 
appreciation. 
At long last, as dusk fell, th 
triumphal procession reached the 
jetty. Sentries were posted and 
the remainder went off to the 


Charger tired out but thoroughly 


pleased with themselves. The 
harbourmaster was asked to 
provide a lighter big enough to 
carry the plane. Had he been 
asked to produce a rabbit out 
of a hat, he could not have 
been more dubious. But he 
promised to have a good look 
round without delay. 

Next morning the result of 
his investigation caused horror 
and consternation. There were 
some small boats, a small lighter, 
and one a little bigger. One 
thing was quite certain—none 
of them would carry an aero- 
plane. Neither was there any 
crane for lifting. There was 
more gloom and despondency 
than ever before. It was 
thoroughly hard luck to be 
beaten with victory in sight. 

‘“* Well,” said the pilot philo- 
sophically, ‘‘ there’s no disgrace 
in leaving it here. Next time 
they can spare a landing-craft 
from Malta it’ll be a piece of 
cake to pick it up. Only means 
a delay of # week or so.”’ 

absolutely right,’’ 
said Number One, “ but I just 
hate to give up. If we lashed 
the two lighters alongside, would 
that help ? 

** What about another of your 
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brainy ideas to help the fish- 
head ?’’ he added, with a 
suggestion of sarcasm. 

‘“‘Lashing the two barges 
alongside won’t do the trick,” 
said the pilot, ‘‘ but if we could 
keep them separate like an East 
Indian outrigger it might be an 
answer. Heavy front end of 
aircraft on bigger barge, light 
tail unit on the smaller.” 

‘*Good man.’”’ Number One 
slapped him on the back. ‘I 


don’t know how we’ll manage 


it, but it’s our only way out.”’ 

The layout was ticklish, suit- 
able material at a premium, 
and working with borrowed 
boats made it more difficult 
still. It is fairly easy to knock 
six-inch nails into a wooden 
hull, but to do that and to keep 
the owner of the boat happy 
is more difficult. Nevertheless, 
after a couple of hours, the 
contraption began to look ship- 
shape. Or rather it began to 
look aircraft-shape. With the 
big and little lighters beam on 
and kept rigidly apart with 
‘damage control’ shores it was 
clearly going to fit the Seafire 
like a glove—if they could per- 
suade it thereon ! 

Obviously, it was going to be 
most unstable during the load- 
ing. And the least desirable 
thing was for the whole caboodle 
to overturn and necessitate a 
fresh salvage operation from the 
harbour bed. To avoid that, 
Number One bowsed the whole 
affair so tight alongside with 
Spanish windlasses that timbers 
began to creak with the strain. 
Then he festooned it with 
steadying-lines from the jetty. 


‘anyway ! 
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After that an elephant could 
have walked on board without 
capsizing it. 

Using one horse, twenty 
humans, half a dozen tommy- 
bars, and a good deal of ‘ Yo! 
Heave!’ and ‘One, two, six, 
hup!’”’ the loading miracle was 
achieved. Steadying-lines were 
eased away and the whole Heath 
Robinson concern floated upright 
and proud. The motor boat 
attached a tow-line and the 
entire ensemble moved off at 
one knot. It resembled nothing 
more than @ Carnival float. It 
would have been all the rage 
on the Corniche at Nice. 

The Charger then started to 
play her part. She stood in for 
the harbour entrance a8 near as 
she could. When the water 
began to shallow alarmingly 
Weir had to stop her and wait. 
The largest davit on board was 
tested to four and a half tons 
static load. The Seafire weighed 
four tons and, in @ seaway, 
was going to be far from static. 
In situations like this it is good 
that British machinery can 
usually manage more than the 
statutory load. One hopes so, 
In due course it was 
brought into action and the 


tension came on—physically and 


mentally. Weir had the load 
hoisted inch by inch to keep as 
near static conditions as possible. 
As it came to the top, and was — 
swivelied gently in, Number | 
One and his gang swiftly lassoed 
it with half a dozen sturdy 
lashings—and the job was com- 
plete. 

By Navy—or any other— 
standards it was a satisfactory 
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end to a difficult task. 
Unfortunately not difficult 

enough to merit ‘ splicing the 
mainbrace.’ So a wardroom 
party was the only alternative. 
Besides Weir, Number One and 
the pilot there were several 
others. The harbourmaster, 
owners of the boats, the horse- 
and-cart friend and a motley 
selection of helpers. Language 
difficulties detracted nothing 
from this entente cordiale. Even 
Leading Seaman Brown ap- 
peared to be holding a pint 
of beer. But this last was 
obviously incorrect; for such 
a thing is not permitted by 
Queen’s Regulations and Ad- 
miralty Instructions. 

When the guests had departed 
happier than ever and declaring 
lifelong friendship, Weir steered 
for the open sea at twenty 
knots. According to a weather 
report just received there was 
a‘ blow ’ coming on. The captain 
had no wish to be caught in 
bad weather carrying this rather 
peculiar deck cargo, so he 
cracked on another couple of 
knots, then another couple, and 
80 on, until the Charger was 
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once more on the thirty knot 
limit. 

Just before sighting Malta, 
Weir ‘fell in the hands’ and 
congratulated them. At the 
expense of a treasured week-end 
in Malta they had done a 
thoroughly seamanlike job, 
besides saving a few thousand 
pounds for the country. — 

As the Charger entered Grand 
Harbour signal lights began to 
blink. 

‘* Answer, Yeoman,”’ shouted 
Weir, “‘ May be a ‘ Well done’ 
from the Admiral.”’ 

When the yeoman presented 
the signals for perusal there was 
an odd look in his eye. The 
first was from a chummy ship 
and—obviously referring to a 
classy bit of retrieving—merely 
said ‘Good dog!’ The other 
was indeed from the Admiral 
and read, ‘One rating wearing 
gym shoes on foc’s’le, one rating 
with hands in pockets by sea- 
boat, one scuttle open port side 
aft. More attention is to be 
paid to appearance on entering 
harbour.’ 

Who says that the present 
day Navy is getting soft ! 
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BY ROBBIE 


Ir was without doubt the 
nursery biscuit-tin that was 
responsible. 

Not that the nursery biscuit- 
tin could claim to be all that 
momentous. It was the prized 
possession of a small boy which 


was not a possession at all, in 
that he was rarely allowed to 


see it. It was only produced 
when the small boy had a cold 
or if it was a rainy day. Other- 
wise it remained under the safe 

keeping of its guardian Ethel, 
the much-beloved nurse of the 
small boy, on the top shelf of 
the corner cupboard of the 
nursery. The corner cupboard 
of the nursery was forbidden 
ground. Still, as the 
Anglian climate of Cambridge- 
shire repeatedly obliged with 
rainy afternoons, and as the 
small boy suffered from an 
almost unceasing: succession of 
colds, there was plenty of 
opportunity provided to worship 
the biscuit-tin. It was the 
biscuit -tin rather’ than its 
contents — Ethel’s home - made 
biscuits of dog-like creatures 
with currant eyes—that was the 
object of silent contemplative 
idolisation. 

For hours the small boy would 
gaze and peer at the lid of that 
blue tin. The golden edges 
were worn until the metal shone 
through in bare patches. The 
gold edges were of no account 


though ; for it was the bright 
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japanned colours of the picture 
upon the lid which compelled 
the small boy’s steadfast rever- 
ence. As though jumping out 
of the lid itself was a lady 
mounted on a weedy-looking 
thoroughbred bay horse with 
mane flying. The horse was 
jumping over a stile placed in 
a gap between an impenetrable 
bullfinch. The lady, quite 
unperturbed, was riding side- 
saddle. She carried her hunting- 
whip high above her silk-hatted 
head of luxuriant hair and 
smiling lovely face. Her habit 
flowed, but it was the colour 


of her coat that the small boy 


could never get over. It was 
scarlet. 

Perhaps as the small boy 
gazed at the biscuit-tin there 
would be the plodding noisy 
rattle of a company of heavily- 
shod horses passing along the 
road outside the nursery. He 
would rush to the rain-spattered 
window and press his little 
snuffily nose against the pane. 

Spellbound he would stare at 
an enormous jovial man dressed 
in @ green coat spattered with 
mud, surrounded by a pack of 
tired hounds, sterns at half-mast 
and plastered with the muddy 
brown of the Cambridgeshire 
ploughs. The jovial red-faced 
man was always laughing. That 
was Mr Towler, the small boy 
knew. He was God. He was 
the Master of the Harriers. He 
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had jumped the railway-crossing 
gates by the University polo 
field when none other had dared. 
He didn’t always laugh, Ethel 
said. Sometimes when he was 
angry he used dreadful words. 
Words that were not for the 
ears of the small sons of Uni- 
versity professors. Then in the 


sinking light, following the 
hounds, came the others. Mr 


Adkins, the butcher, in a bowler 


and a smart black coat, on a 
useful cobby horse ; Mr Kidman, 
the builder, in a pepper-and- 
salt coat on a horse that never 
seemed to have had enough ; 
young Mr Harker home from 
Eton; the two Miss Athertons, 
dressed like twins, exactly the 
same in blue habits; and a 
whole lot of others. The small 
boy knew them all. But there 
was not a scarlet coat among 
the lot of them. As the last 
of the hooves rang away into 
the evening the small boy would 
sniff and sigh. A funny empty 
feeling inside would rise, steel 
bands would seem to _ close 
around his slender arms, and he 
would cross the room to gaze 
at the biscuit-tin once more. 

Once again he would ask 
nervously, ‘‘ Ethel, why hadn’t 
any of the ladies got on scarlet 
coats 

** Oh, do stop it, Master Tom,” 
Ethel would reply. ‘*T get worn 
to a thread ’a tellin’ you that 
ladies don’t go a ’untin’ in pink 
and certainly not with them 
there ’are dogs .of Muster 
Towler’s. Come on now, bring 
the biscuit-tin over. I’ve made 
some nice ’ot buttered toast for 
yer tea, and blow yer nose first.”’ 
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Later in the evening the dog- 
eared tattered books of nursery 
rhymes would be studied and 
re-studied in the flickering light 
upon the hearth, making the 
familiar legendary figures jerk 
themselves to life. 

There was always a pause 
when the pages bearing 
the hearty figures of Randolph 
Caldecott’s ‘ Three Jovial 
Huntsmen’ ap A The 
absurdity of the trials of these 
three gentlemen was quite 
beyond the immature imagina- 
tion of the small boy. These 
huntsmen were fine gentlemen 
to whom the respect of awe must 
be paid. They each of them 
carried hunting-horns. Great 
big curly ones which they 
carried slung over their shoulders 
and wound round their corpulent 


bodies. Funny that. Mr Towler 


hadn’t got a great curly horn 
round his body. True it would 
have to be a big one. Still he 
hadn’t got one. Why ? 

Later the small boy was 
tenderly put to bed by Ethel. He 
was wrapped in shawls; a com- 
forter was fastened round his 
neck with a safety-pin, and harsh 
woollen bed-socks scratched his 
feet. As he snuffled and gasped, 
feeling as though stuffed to the 
brim with sawdust, his eyes 
caught the dull glow of the 
dying embers of the nursery 
fire reflected on the ceiling. 
Scarlet. Scarlet coats. The 
heavenly Scarlet Lady. The 
dread ‘ Three Jovial Huntsmen.’ 
Why wasn’t there a scarlet lady 
with Mr Towler’s Harriers ? 
Why hadn’t Mr Towler a curly 


horn? Why not? Would no- 
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body tell him? He just couldn’t 
understand it. 


It was but the other day. 
Delamere Avenue in Nairobi. 
December. Hottish and rather 
irritating. The ambiguous sight 
of Christmas decorations in the 
shop windows by no means 
deterred a closer study. Very 
well decorated some of the shops 
were, too. A real brave attempt. 


All sorts of things to remind one 


of childhood. There was one of 
those toy grocery stores for 
instance. Yes, there’d been one 
in the nursery, years ago. ‘ Felix 
Potin’ had been printed on 
miniature packages of salt, 
biscuits, sweets, and the like. 
Felix Potin. Paris surely ? 
Wasn’t there a shop of that name 
on that corner where the Rue 
la Boétie crossed the Boulevard 
Malesherbes? The Place St 
Augustin didn’t they call it? 
It would be nice to go to Paris 
again. Still there wasn’t much 
to do there in the winter. All 


touch lost with Parisian friends _ 


after World WarlII. No hunting 
or anything like that either. 
But wait: there was hunting. 
A lot of it. Of a sort that the 
English didn’t understand. And, 
yes, it was the Normans who 
introduced hunting into England 
and left queer words of venery 
to remain for ever lodged 
amongst our language of sport. 
France, hunting. Why not go? 
Well, what was the use anyway ? 
Was there any reason why one 
shouldn’t go though? No. 
Eighteen-odd years in the 
Army where one always ‘ had to 
ask ’ 


action. 


tended to produce a 
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negative outlook. Oan’t do this. 
Can’t do that.. Retirement from 
@® regiment whose home was in 
a newly independent India left 
behind sensations similar to those 
experienced by a child who has 
lost its parents. Bewildered, 
not accustomed to act without 
asking, yet, unlike the child, 
perfectly capable of so doing; 
there was only one course of 
Clamber out of oneself 
and take a good hard running 
kick at what was left. Fail to 
do this and under one -went. 
On that sunny afternoon on 
Delamere Avenue, Kenya, East 
Africa the kick was administered. 
Hard. So hard that the arrival 
upon the threshold of offices of 
@ famous Continental airline 
reacted in nothing self- 
astonishment and alarm. The 
Continental girl behind the 
counter was smiling invitingly. 
It was too late to turn back. 

‘* 1 want to go to France.” 

** Mais certainement, Monsieur. 
When ? ” | 

‘* Oh, as soon as possible.” 

** Where does Monsieur wish 
to go? Paris?” 

“ Yes—er—Paris. Er well— 
I don’t know. I want to hunt. 
Hunt in France, you know. 
Hounds. Chiens, all that sort of 
thing.”’ 

‘* Mais, Monsieur!” a cloud 
passed over this fair siren’s face. 

‘* But surely you advertise 
that you can fix anything for 
the tourist in France? Look at 
that notice up there. Id be 
uncommon obliged if you could 
give me some information on 
the subject.” 

It seemed that this was 
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altogether too much for this 
good lady. She simply made a 
bolt for it, to collide in the door 
with the tall figure of a charming, 
aristocratic-looking man whose 
smile seemed to brush aside 
as nonsense the prospect that 
the world could possess any 
difficulties. 

“Monsieur,” he said. “I 
heard your conversation. You 
had,” he added, ‘ better come 
into my office.”’ 

That was my introduction to 


the Comte Jeammet de Lassat. 


It was an introduction that I 
will for ever treasure. 

‘““You English really are 
peculiar people,” he started. 
“You always imagine that 
things on the Continent are just 
the same as they are in England. 
You are indignant if they are 
not. Yet you clamour to go to 
the Continent just because it is 
different. C'est inexplicable.” 
He shrugged his shoulders and 
smiled. ‘‘ Now about this hunt- 
ing. It is obvious that you did 


not realise what you asked the — 


young lady behind the counter. 
I have had the honour to hunt 
once or twice with your English 
packs, therefore I am able to 
understand your side of the 
question. Let me tell you, my 
good friend, that hunting in 
France is different.”’ 

“There are,’ he continued, 
‘in these post-war years about 
sixty-eight packs of hounds re- 
maining in France and Belgium, 
but they are private packs.”’ 
Comte Jeammet de Lassat be- 
came expansive. ‘* You cannot 
just hire a horse, turn up at 
the rendez-vous, touch your hat 
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to the Master or Mattre d’équi- 
page and follow hounds for the 
rest of the day. You would not 
be popular. You have to 
receive an official invitation and, | 


until you are ‘ accepted,’ you 


have to receive this invitation 
each and every time you follow 


hounds. Now, then, you see 


that it is not all so easy as it 
seems. We still adhere a great. 
deal to the ancient customs of 
the Normans and we contrive to 
build a little fence around some 
of them. Your English hunting 
is quite different from ours. 
You fellows like to gallop across 
an open country, jumping 
hazardous fences as they come, 
taking the most unnecessary 
and ridiculous falls behind a 
yelling pack of dogs, chasing 
but a fox, a sorry animal which 
we in France think makes but 
@ very indifferent shot. You 
English boast about the number. 
of falls you have taken whereas 
we French boast about the 
number that we have not, for 
we rarely jump in the hunting- 
field. Our hunting takes place 
in the vast forests of France 
which are still uncut. The 
quarry is a worthy one, usually 
the stag or the boar, and the 
methods practised in the hunting 
of either have their roots in the 
ancient lore of French venery. 
It is all very different, all very 
traditional, and a great deal of 
it is bound up with ceremonial. 
It is also extremely exclusive. 
They are even particular about 
the clothes they wear. They 
must be correct. Now, mon ami, 
does the English philistine still 
wish to partake in the quieter 


| | | 
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refinements ot Yoo, venery of 
St Hubert ? ”’ 

At the end of this knowledge- 
able and somewhat startling 
outline, the Comte Jeammet de 
Lassat pushed a cigarette box 
over the desk and leant back 
with another of his charming 
smiles. 

Here was a go. Alli the same, 
I had not really expected to 
find it otherwise. Since child- 


hood, @ major passion for hunt-. 


ing had not just terminated at 
@® never-ending succession of 
excursions in the hunting-field. 
There had been the academic 
side. Enthralling. For the 
chase has its own history, its 
own language, its own music, 
its own art and its own dress. 
Further it is not, as the English 
liked to believe, a sport that 
emanated from England. — It 
came from France. Came with 
William the Conqueror and his 
Talbot hounds of Normandy. 
I knew just a little about 
this. Enough to answer bluntly, 
6s Yes.” 

‘* Then, Monsieur, I think you 
are in luck. I can probably 
arrange this for you. Truth to 
tell,’’ he added with a wry face, 
‘“‘ there are not many occupying 
® commercial position who 
could. I am going to France 
tomorrow for a week. I have 
@ cousin...” He certainly 
had. 

No one could have been more 
astonished than myself that any- 
thing really came of this inter- 
view in a travel-agent’s office in 
Nairobi. It was beyond reason 
that the little room in that 


rather decrepit building could 
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have provided the instrument to 
impel an indecisive, wavering 
individual to step right back into 
the pages of history. | 

The Count was as good as his 
word. It was arranged that I 
should meet his nephew in Paris 
on my way back to Nairobi 
after a few weeks in England. 

That dapper, cocky little man 
literally seized upon me in the 
foyer of a smart hotel near the 
Champs Elysées. He burst forth 
in fluent ungrammatical English 
which was wholly comprehend- 
ing; this was a tremendous 
stroke of luck; for my know- 
ledge of the French language 
was limited to a modicum ac- 
quired in a school classroom 
where swallows, nesting under 
the eaves of an adjoining roof, 
provided a more compelling 
entertainment. 

At this hour of eleven o’clock 


in the morning I could searce 


conceal wonder as one glass of 
port after another passed down 
André Prouvost’s throat. The 
fellow seemed to be the French 


counterpart of one of Surtees’ 


characters. It was but a very 
short time before I realised that 
although the French lores of 
venery might differ in execution 
from English hunting, the funda- 
mentals were just the same. The 
language was the same. It was, 
as Prouvost put it, parlance 
vénerie. The method of descrip- 
tion was the same and it was 
easy to see what Prouvost was 
driving at. Those glasses of 


port were blessed. For Prouvost 


told the story without reserve 
and listened patiently to count- 
less questions. 
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** Now, Monsieur,” he said, 
** What do you propose to wear ? 
For tomorrow we travel to 
Bourbonnais to hunt with the 
Rallye Forét de Hérisson. 
Although Monsieur Fouchat, the 
Mattre déquipage, was at one 
time what you call a hunt 
servant, he is greatly respected 
in the circles of venery and we 
must see that you do him honour 
by wearing the correct kit.” 

(** Robes,’ he said.) 

‘* Well,” I answered a bit 
taken aback, ‘I’ve _ brought 
almost everything along. Would 
a searlet coat and a silk hat 
do?” 

Ah, mais non!” Prouvost 
made a gesture. ‘* The silk hat 
it is for coachmen and for the 
circus. The scarlet coat ex- 
cellent, but the hat, no.” — 

** Well—but dash it all, what 
else can I wear with scarlet ? ”’ 
I queried. Couldn’t understand 
it. 

Are you bouton?”’ 

‘“Amtlawhat?” 

“A bouton. One who is 
entitled to wear the button of a 
hunt. We call all members of a 
hunt entitled to this honour a 
bouton.” 

I nodded weakly. 

“Then you must wear une 
toque de chasse.” 

** Good gracious, a hunt cap ? 
Is that what you mean? Bless 
my soul, but I can’t wear a hunt 
cap! I mean I’m not a Master 
of Hounds. Not entitled to.” 

** But it would be quite correct 
to do so in France. A top hat 
is out of the question. It 
would not be a tribute to the 
Matire d’équipage.”’ 
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I sighed. There was no future 
in further argument. There 
was a hunt cap, as it happened, 
grotesquely out of place in the 
Louis X VI. bedroom upstairs. I | 
wore it when helping out, 
whipping-in to our local hounds. 
So be it. When in Rome, and 
all that sort of thing. But I 
uttered an earnest prayer that 
this breach of the law would 
never be found out. 


It had all been exciting. The 
Gare du Lyons; the train 
journey. Prouvost’s animated 
description of the passing 
countryside flowered with tales 
of his service as second-in-com- 
mand of a French cavalry 
squadron, their beaten horses 
retreating over this very country; 
forever retreating before the 
calculated weight of German 
heavy armour. There was a 
spark of Soapey Sponge in him 
when he said ‘“‘ No need, mon 
brave, to buy a return ticket. 
We might pick up a lift back to 
Paris.”’ This alarmed me, since 
I was due to board an aircraft 
at Paris Orli back to Nairobi in 
two days’ time. Not to worry. 
For as we neared our destination 
the train passed Orleans and 
soon ventured into a veritable 
fairyland along the banks of the 
River Cher. A perfect day in 
early March, the sun shone with 
the first warm breath of spring 
caressing the green water- 
meadows and white cliffs of this 
enchanting little valley. Every 
now and then a white, Grimm’s 
Fairy-tale chateau perched pre- 
cariously upon a high, pointed 
hill-top, flashed past as the 
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train hurried ‘us into a new 
world, this new world the object 
of the venture. 


I had tried to picture the 
scene of a meet of a French 
pack of hounds. Odd photo- 
graphs had been the foundation 
of surmise. Surmise had not 
come up to scratch. Keality 
bore no comparison, for reality 
had to be seen to be believed. 

We motored for miles through 
the well-kept avenues of the 
Forest of Hérrison, bordered by 
the tall majesty of straight 
oaks which, on that sunlit morn- 
ing, dwarfed everything else. 
Not that there was anything 
else much. The catkins were 
struggling to make their first 
appearance. The morning was 
like champagne. 

Suddenly, at the end of one 
of these avenues, away in the 
distance, there was a clearing 
at a cross-roads, and this clearing 
was dotted with countless minute 
figures. Here was the rendezvous 
and there was the é¢quipage. I 
was terrified. 

Prouvost seized me by the 
arm on arrival and pushed me 
through a large crowd of solemn- 
looking spectators, past cars, 
between cyclists, over gaping 
children, until we came to a 
knot of people who stood rather 
stiffly apart. 

An elderly gentleman, looking 
like any English squire, was 
talking to one or two others. 
His face was familiar in that it 
bore the healthy rubicund com- 
plexion of one who had spent 
his life in the open air. But his 


clothes? ‘ Never seen anything 
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pantomime,’ I thought. No 
sooner had this crossed my mind 
than I realised how wrong I 
was. Sacrilegious! His livery 
was magnificent. It was just 
that one wasn’t used to it. He 
wore the livery of the Rallye 
Forét de Hérrison. His skirted 
coat was of a knee-length royal 
blue, the scarlet collar bordered 
by gold binding. The scarlet 
cuffs of his sleeves were simi- 
larly bound, and a stag’s head 
dans une banderole avec devise 
showed upon five silver buttons 
down the coat front. Beneath 
an immaculately tied and 
starched stock peeped the gold- 
piped edging of a scarlet waist- 
coat. The length of the coat 
hardly made his blue corduroy 
breeches visible, but his bottes 
de chasse were what- we call 
‘ Napoleons,’ boots rather like 
those worn by the Household 
Cavalry in Review Order. This 
was the Master, the Mattre 
d’ équipage. 

It was whilst being introduced 
to Monsieur Fouchat, the Master, 
that I happened to glance beyond 
his shoulder. I nearly jumped 
out of my skin. You could have 
knocked me flat, for there, 
standing in a line, cap in hand, 
were the ‘ Three Jovial Hunts- 
men.’ True they wore the blue 
livery of the Rallye Forét de 
Hérrison, and true, instead of 
three there were about seven in 
number, but they were the 
‘ Jovial Huntsmen,’ as though on 
parade, with great curly horns 
slung over their shoulders. Now 


I was beginning to know. 
As a matter of fact these 
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gentlemen were on parade. For 
this was the ceremony of Le 
Rapport, which takes place at 
the meet and which precedes 
the move off. 

The Mattre déquipage beck- 
oned me to accompany him 
whilst he questioned these men. 
They were the hunt-servants. 
Some were known as piqueuz, 
the equivalent of our whippers- 
in, others as valets de chiens. 
They were dressed, I found out 
later, exactly the same as the 
Master and the members of 
the hunt or boutons, with the 
slight difference that a band of 
gold braid encircled the base of 
their hunt caps, and there was 
also an inverted ‘V’ of gold 


braid worn at the small of the 


back, just above the tail buttons 
of the coat. If you did not 
know this you were apt to be 
utterly foxed, unable to sort 
out hunt-servant from either 
Master or follower. Each carried 
@ horn, and also a short sword 
slung from a golden belt. 

Now these hunt-servants had 
been out under those huge trees 
since daybreak, watching the 
herds. Monsieur Fouchat asked 
each in turn what he had 
seen. 
@ nickname such as La Forét, 
Débuché (Gone-away), Daguet 
(Knobber, or stag in its second 
year). These nicknames were 
the relics of old feudal days, and 
they have persevered through 
the ages. The whole of this 
ceremony was feudal; centuries 
old, in fact. Standing rigidly to 
attention, with bared heads, the 
hunt - servants would answer : 
there was a boar here; a stag 


He addressed each by 
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with ten points was couched to 
the north; another with an 


_ indifferent head was by the 


stream behind the chateau; and 
would Monsieur le Maitre d équi- 
page be careful of a large herd of 
hinds to the south. It was up 
to the Master to sift their 
information and make up his 


about the draw. 


It is considered a great honour 
to be asked to attend this 
ceremony; the result it had 
was to dispel any possible doubts 
there may have been about 
the conduct of French hunt- 
ing. These chaps knew their 
stuff all right down to the last 
letter. It was enthralling. 

The Master eventually decided 
to hunt a large stag couched 
about three miles distant, and 
the hunt - servants broke up. 
Anxious as I was to see as much 
as I could, it was difficult, with 
countless introductions, to get 
the hang of things. No one 
seemed to be hurrying. There 
was no rush for the horses 
which were lined up beneath 
the trees, held by liveried 
grooms wearing, quite astound- 
ingly to my eyes, chauffeurs’ 
caps! I was anxious to look 
over the hounds, and it was 
with the _ greatest difficulty 
that I managed to break 
away from a Monsieur Chabot, 
who was explaining to me 
that he had motored a hundred 


and seventy miles that morning 


from Fontainebleau, where the 
hunting was poor that season, 
towing his horse in a trailer 
behind him. ‘ Poor horse,’ I 
thought as I eventually made 
my way to what struck me 
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as a tremendous pack (there 
were thirty-four and a half 
couple put on) held up on the 
cross-roads. Another shock. 
These hounds were all held by 
valets de chiens a pieds upon 
rope couples. Great gaunt 
hounds they were, of the breed 
Gascon - Saintongeois. The 
French have many breeds of 
hound. Standing somewhere 
about twenty-five inches from 
the shoulder, high on the leg, 
deep in the chest, lightish 
through the loin, with deep 
flews and long black ears, they 
each had a large ‘H’ clipped 
out over their off-side flank. 
They were story-book hounds 
of the Middle Ages. I had seen 
nothing like them before. 
“Come along, mon brave.” 
Prouvost was at my elbow. 
‘“* Let’s get your horse. They 
have taken on the _ limiers 
(tufters) to unharbour the stag. 
They will be some time, and you 
will hear nothing yet, for these 
hounds are especially chosen 
because they are muet.’”’ Mute 
hounds. Yes, that was it. 
Specially drawn so as not to 
attract the body of the pack. 
The stag could be unharboured 
silently, with plenty of law 
before the ‘ lay-on.’ 
- There seemed to be quite a 
bit of activity going on as I 
jostled my way by the side 
of Monsieur Chabot, his horse 
looking remarkably fresh after 
the hundred-and-seventy mile 
journey. The pack had moved 
off. Goodness knows where. 
Nobody seemed to bother; they 
just rode up one or other of the 
long straight avenues seemingly 
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at random. Nothing happened. 
Not a cheer. Not a sound. A 
pheasant, head and tail down, 
scurried across in front of us. 
A rabbit, disturbed by some 
heavy rustling in the under- 
growth, followed close behind. 
Probably one of the piqueua. 
I turned my attention to Mon- 
sieur Chabot, who was explaining 
that during the German occupa- 
tion they had managed to keep 
their breeds of hounds from 
extinction by cropping their 
ears, docking their sterns, and 
sending them out to walk with 
peasants where they would not 
be noticed or recognised. The 
rustling increased to a crash. 
Up went the horses’ ears as they 
propped with a snort. at the 
sudden pageant before them. 
The glamour and majesty of 
that unhurried, bounding stag 
dwells in my mind still. He 
was to my eyes enormous, with 
the sun glistening on his shaggy 
red coat. St Hubert may indeed 
have seen @ cross sprout from 
the brow of such a one, but I _ 
saw quite a number of other 
things as I tried to get my horse 
under control. At the same 
moment, just to make things 
more difficult, the air was 
shattered by a sound which, 
if it left the horse unmoved, 
startled me. Never having heard 
the deep, brassy, leisured notes 
of the French horn before, their 
ring completely caught me un- 
awares. As those powerful notes 
echoed, the forest and valleys 
came to life. Both near and 
far the rich horns took up the 
stirring musical call ‘ the view.’ 
Everyone, wherever he might 
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be, knew exactly what we had 
seen, and passed it on. 
Now I always thought that 
when our local Master at home 
‘let fly,’ he put across some 
pretty classy stuff. He just 
ecouldn’t hold a candle to Mon- 
sieur Fouchat’s rendering when 
he eventually arrived on the 
scene with the pack flying at his 
heels. Most disappointing that 
I couldn’t understand a word of 
it. For some reason or other, he 
didn’t seem pleased. I knew 
this one, and dived into the 
edge of the woodland to peer 
forth at one of the most wonder- 
ful sights, that heavy pack of 
gaunt hounds pick up the line 
and crash through the forest to 
a cry of music that would have 
raised Tom Moody from his 


grave. 


On and on it went. On and 
on I went. One could only go 
up and down those never-ending 
rides hedged by trees, occasion- 
ally getting on terms with 
hounds, sometimes getting lost, 
often within earshot of those 
great hounds throwing their 
tongues and lolloping along as 
though tied to the line; occa- 
sionally breaking into a fast 
trot ; never hunting fast ; never 
tiring. It did not take long to 
grasp the significance of the 
great seventeen - foot curly 
French horn. In those enormous 
French forests they were an 
essential. They served as a 
tic-tac. They indicated what 
was happening. The French 
horn, unlike our hunting-horn, 
was a musical instrument. The 
calls were tunes, and in order to 
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understand how a hunt was 
going, since it was impossible 
to keep on terms with hounds, 
it was necessary to be able to 
recognise about thirty of those 
calls. | 

As I knew none of the calls, 
here was a proper facer. I 
tried to ride as close to the pack 
as I could by ear. Once I met 
Prouvost galloping along sound- 
ing the bien aller (a call 
signalling the direction in which 
hounds are running). He winked 
as he cantered past and shouted, 
“I told you, mon ami, that we 
would not need that return 
ticket ! _ Monsieur Chabot will 
take us as far as Fontainebleau 
in his ear.”’ I shuddered. Poor 
chestnut mare. Poorme. Would 
I be in time to catch the air- 
craft ? 

Galloping to a sudden burst 
of music as hounds seemed to 
be coming my way, I got 
hopelessly lost. Not a thing 
was to be heard. No hounds, 
no horns. We seemed to be on 
the edge of the forest. A low 
stone wall lay ahead. I did a 
most un-French-like thing and 
popped over it, hoping to get a 
better view the other side. 

Not a sign of anything. 
Utterly lost. But, no! What 
was that? The slushy thud of 
a horse cantering leisurely along 
came from behind, and a silvery 
voice said, ‘‘Vous, Monsieur, vous 
éies Vétranger? L’ Anglais... 
Alors.” 

I turned in my saddle, and 
at the same time went stone 
cold. In a flash the weirdest 
sensation crept over me. Pins 
and needles all over, and con- 
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currently the burden of thirty- 
nine years fleetingly departed 
like a wood-pigeon disturbed 
from some ivy. The dream was 
at last material, for there was 
my Scarlet Lady of the biscuit- 
Wearing the bouton of a 


pack of hounds which once 


belonged to the famous Duchesse 
d’Uzés, she had no silk hat. 
Instead she wore the neatest 
snug little black tricorn, edged 
with gold that accentuated the 
chic of her scarlet coat and the 
dark-blue skirt of her habit. 


But she was my Scarlet Lady 


all the same. Alors, my foof! 
She showed no embarrassment 
at the look in my overwhelmed 
eyes, my utter silence. To 
make such seeming discourtesy 
appear even more oafish, she 
just smiled. The forest, which 
had become overcast, lit up for 
a second. It was my second. 
Ethel was somewhere about the 
place and so was @ small 
snuffiing boy, tossing about in 
a feverish bed of bewilderment. 
‘Why, oh why, could nobody 
tell him?’ But somebody had 
told him. Told him at last. 
It was fulfilment. The ‘ Three 
Jovial Huntsmen’ and _ the 
Scarlet Lady had really lived. 


During that second I knelt at 
- the shrine. 


There seemed no 
other problem left. 
Unfortunately there was. 
Where were those blasted 
hounds? Must find them, must 
get back, must get to Paris 
Orli airport. Together’ the 
Searlet Lady and I cantered 
down a broad, sodden ride into 
the forest again. There was no 
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embarrassment now. Had I not 
known her for years? Years 
before she was born? § It 
seemed she had known me too. 
Of a sudden she took hold of 


her horse, and, pulling up, 
grasped my sleeve. 
‘“* Tiens,” she said, in an 


attractively hoarse whisper, as 
she pointed to a rut on the 
ground. ‘* Le vaucelet.”’ 
Reining back I said, “‘ Sorry, 
don’t understand.”” The Scarlet 
Lady smiled. ‘‘ Le vaucelet, the 
imprint of the stag’s foot,’ 
she continued in flawless English. 
‘It is @ hunting abbreviation 
of ancient origin. The Normans 
used to say ‘ Look, there it 
is,” or ‘ Voie ce Vest.’ We 
now just call it by the name 


of a noun. Vaweelet. Slang.” 
She giggled. 
I had it. Dear Scarlet Lady. 
. . Slot!’ Is that how the 


word we English employ to 
describe a stag’s hoof was 


derived? It could be nothing 


else, though I have never been 
able to prove it. The Scarlet 
Lady was pricking the stag, 
slowly following the tracks. 
“He is tired. He is making 
for the lake. We will wait. 
The hounds will come soon.” 
She said this with an expert 
assurance that was borne out 
by the distant cry of the pack 
swelling, swelling, until with a 
crash of throwing tongues they 
flung themselves out of the 
undergrowth at our feet and 
streamed down the avenue before 
us. The horns could be heard 
again in the distance. But what 
matter? The Searlet Lady and 
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I had hounds to ourselves until 
we reached the edge of a lake 
before a chateau. In the middle 


of the lake was a stag swimming 
for the other side. 


She had glanced quickly round 
in the torchlight. She had 
made sure that she had been 
unobserved. Unnoticed among 
the dimounted members of the 
hunt, she had blown me a kiss 
in the flickering light. It was 
not au revoir: it had to be 
‘good-bye.’ Better that way. 
But good-bye also spelt alarm. 
The aircraft. Paris Orli. No 
time to hang about on sentiment. 

The curée. Back to the old 
medi#val days. It had been 
a fascinating ceremony. The 
carcass of the stag had been 
dragged in the fading light up 
on to the lawn before the 
chateau. Like magic, flaming 
torches had been produced, their 
light drawing out the colour 
of the liveries and uniforms of 
the now dismounted  hunt- 
servants and field. Polished 
horns and gold braid had 
scintillated. As once before 
upon the nursery hearth, a red 
glow had lit up the ‘ Jovial 
Huntsmen.’ Valets with de- 
canters and glasses upon 


sparkling silver trays had made 


their appearance. 

The gathering crowd gradually 
formed itself into a large circle 
looking towards the chateau. 
Before it, barely discernible, 
the boutons, each with his 
horn, stood in two lines behind 
the premier piqueux (hunts- 
man) now straddling the skin of 
the stag, grasping the antlers 
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in each hand. He waved the 
stag’s head slowly from side to 
side in the face of the pack, held 
up opposite to him, baying with 
hackles up. 

Whilst the premier piqueux 
had waved the stag’s head to 
and fro, every call sounded 
that day had been re-sounded, 
but this time in harmony to the 
volume of seventeen horns. A 
climax was reached when the 
curée (the ‘worry’ the 
English sense) was blown. The 
piqueux had whisked the skin 
off the ground to uncover the 
entrails, and hounds had rushed 
in to break-up their reward. 

A slight pause. And then had 
followed another deep melodious 
eall. The whole gathering had 
stood to attention. The men 
had removed their caps. Another 
little squeeze of excitement upon 
my arm and another hushed, 
hoarse attractive whisper. ‘‘Les 
honneurs.’”’ He had come across 
the circle, towards us, had the 
Mattre d’équipage, carrying the 
slot. He had carried but one, 
since only the off-fore slot (main 
droit) is regarded as trophy. I 
had bowed to the Scarlet Lady 
with a glow of pride and anticipa- 
tion as he approached. But 
Monsieur le Mattre d’équipage 
had not presented the slot to 
her; he had presented it to 
me ! 


All through the bitter-cold, un- 
comfortable night that followed 
I thought of this strange, weird 
ceremony. We passed through 
Montlugon, Bourges, Orleans and 
Nemours. The window of the 
car would not close. It was 


jammed. 
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I was perished in 
spite of a thick overcoat over my 
dirty hunting-kit. The trailer 
jerked and lurched behind, over 
bumps and round corners. The 
chestnut mare stamped her feet 
every now and then. Poor game 
little chestnut mare! André 
Prouvost and Monsieur Chabot, 
quite unfatigued, talked in- 
cessantly. I clutched an old 
edition of the ‘ Paris Soir’ in 
my hand. Wrapped up in it 
was the treasured slot. My one 
- concern was to find a taxider- 
mist to get it mounted. 


‘* Well, we’ve just about made 
it, cher ami. Your ’plane does 
not go for an hour-and-a-half.”’ 
André Prouvost beamed, sipping 
a cup of steaming coffee in the 
bright restaurant of Paris Orli 

irport. 

‘* You will be able to send the 
foot of the stag to London at the 
air-freight office.”’ 

One of those ethereal sorts of 
glamour only encountered in 
France was behind the counter 
in the air-freight office. 

Yes, I could certainly send a 
parcel by air freight. Would I 
please fill in the form and 
declare the contents. What 
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was in the parcel? A stag’s 
foot? Mais, Monsieur .. .! 
Didn’t Monsieur know? That 
was meat! The English refused 
to permit the entry of meat 
into their country, even though 
they were starving. Absolu- 
ment impossible ! 

So it was that barely thirty 
hours later I presented the 
grimy copy of the ‘ Paris Soir’ — 
and its contents to the Nairobi 
branch of a world-famous firm 
of taxidermists. The gentleman 
in charge of the shop regarded 
it with a certain amount of 
scepticism. 

** Well,” he said, get 
some queer things in here one 
way and another, but I don’t 
think I’ve ever seen anything 
like this before. Bit large for 
a reedbuck, isn’t it? Bit high 
too.”” I had had enough. I 
could not be bothered to explain. 

There is a space on the study 
wall. When the world-famous 
firm of taxidermists have finished 
their administrations upon the 
Slot, on that space it will hang. 
It may possibly be of interest 
to the casual visitor, but to me 
it will ever be proof that there 
really were ‘ Three Jovial Hunts- 
men’ and a Scarlet Lady. 
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OFF THE BEATEN TRAOK. 


BY A. G. H. 


AS soon a8 you are lucky 
enough to get on your own, naval 
life is still full of surprises. 
Consider, for example, survey 
work. 

One day we had secured our 
bows to an out - of - the - way 
lighthouse by the simple ex- 
pedient of passing a three-inch 
wire round it and leading the 
ends back inboard while our 
stern was held to seaward by 
our anchor. It was a convenient 
arrangement; for the local 
village harbour was too small for 
us and to be thus close inshore 
cut down the length of our boat 
trips considerably. But the 
approach run was slightly nerve- 
racking ; for the lighthouse sat 
on the top of some extremely 
nobbly-looking rocks on which 
the waves would break in even 
the calmest weather. On this 
particular morning it was a 
lovely day, with the sea bright 
blue and the sun fairly blazing 
down from a cloudless sky, the 
sort of day that conjured up 
visions of beach umbrellas and 
cold beer; but at  half-past 
eleven the First Lieutenant came 
along with a’ slightly worried 
look and said, ‘“‘ Excuse me, sir, 
I’ve dropped the keys over- 
board,’’ then added brightly, 
“But we’ve got the rum up, 
though.” That saved the trouble 
of asking ‘“‘ What keys?” but 
it was distressing information. 


The spirit-room keys lived on a 
bunch normally kept on the 
important keyboard. I tried to 
think what other keys lived on 
the same bunch. The loan 
clothing-store key certainly did. 
There was also another one, and 
I had an awful feeling that it 
was the key of the money-safe. 
It was. All safes in the Navy 
have two keys just in case this 
sort of thing happens, as do 
spirit-rooms, but the only excep- 
tion is money chests, and in 
our money chest at this time | 


there were—I knew for I had 


counted it only the day before— 
about three thousand pounds 
(the ship’s company pay for 
another couple of months), and 
all the duplicate keys. Horrible 
visions arose. If we did not 
get the bunch back, mutinous 
sailors would be demanding rum. 
When they had finished demand- 
ing that, they would want to be 
paid (a week ahead, that one) ; 
letters of the ‘Sir, I regret to 
report’ variety would have to 
be written ; and anyway, how, 
in the meanwhile, did one set 
about breaking into a money 
safe or getting three thousand 
pounds in such a desolate and 
consul-less spot? The whole 
situation, in fact, bristled with 
horror, and it seemed a bit late 
to ask Number One why the 
key-ring had not been attached 
to his person as every regulation 
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requires. The big question 
really was ‘Is there any hope 
of recovering it?’ 

Apparently there was. He 
had dropped the ring when he 
pulled a handkerchief out of his 
pocket while walking back with 
the coxswain from drawing the 
day’s rum issue, but had then 
taken the sensible precaution of 
marking the guardrail where if 
had happened. Since we were 
secured at each end we did at 
least know the approximate area 
in which to look. The depth 
turned out to be eleven fathoms, 
just about the limit in which we 
could operate our self-contained 
diving-suit, but at that depth 
it is pretty dark and we had no 
underwater light. The search 
would have to be done by feel 
and not by sight, and we had 


only three-quarters of a bottle 


of oxygen left, enough for about 
a quarter of an hour submerged. 
However, it was worth trying. 
The shipwright and myself 
were the only two qualified 


divers on board at the time so, 


since he got extra pay for it 
and I didn’t, he was to have the 
first shot. We paid out a line 
with a heavy sinker attached, 
at the point where we thought 
the keys would be; Chippy put 
on the suit and down he went, 
watched by an anxious and 
admiring audience ; for dy this 
time, of course, everyone on 
board knew that their ram issue 
depended upon his success. The 
minutes passed, as even those 
sort of minutes do, and finally 
after ten of them, with the 
utmost regret we had to tell the 
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rating tending the safety-line 
to give the signal for stopping 
the search; for the sake of an 
extra few minutes it seemed a 
pity to let the oxygen run out on 
him at that depth. Slowly 
Chippy came back towards the 
surface, his ascent measured by 


the dripping lifeline piling round 


our feet, and finally he appeared 
and climbed inboard. The area 
where the keys must be, he told 
us, was not, as we had thought, 
a nice clean bed of sand; it 
was all overgrown with a sort of 
grassy stuff, and with all his 
prodding about among it he 
had found nothing. This was 
depressing. We could not go 
down again in the suit, for there 
was no oxygen left; we would 
have to try something else. 

It was a big sponge-fishing 
area and I knew that some of 
the local divers used to get 
down to fantastic depths without 
suits of any sort, so the wretched 
First Lieutenant was despatched 
ashore with our interpreter to 
charter a couple while we, on 
board, encouraged one another 
by saying what wonderful chaps 
the sponge-fishermen were, how 
long they were able to stay 
submerged, and how they would 
find such a project child’s play. 

After an hour or so Number 
One came back to say that all 
the proper fishermen were out 
fishing and were not expected 
back for a couple of days; 


‘but that he had brought off 


a couple of makee-learns who 
reckoned they could manage 
it. The makee-learns were two 
effeminate-looking youths with 
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long and greasy hair, addicted 
to giggling, and they did not 
inspire confidence. However, 
we felt that no harm could come 
of it if we gave them a shot; 
so with further giggling they 
withdrew to the mess-deck and 
reappeared wearing red satin 
bathing-trunks. Dogfish, they 
told us, were very bad hereabouts 


so that both of them would have > 


to go in together to defend one 
another. At this piece of in- 
formation the shipwright seemed 
slightly startled, and he gave me 
a ‘ you might have told me that 
before’ sort of a look which I 
had considerable trouble in 
ignoring. We just said ‘* Oh, 
yes’ politely to the fishermen 
and awaited developments. 
Eventually, after a great deal of 
talk and shilly-shallying, during 
which most of the admiring 
audience got bored and went off 
to tea, they dived in and dis- 
appeared. After a remarkably 


short time, in which they might. 


just possibly have reached the 
bottom, they returned and 
announced proudly that they 
could not find the ring. At this 
our interpreter, who was a fiery 
little man, flew into a towering 
rage, apparently feeling that the 
national honour was at stake. 
He danced up and down; he 
shook his fist at the two unfor- 
tunate youths, and delivered 
himself of an impassioned 
harangue, at the end of which 
the elder of the two said that if 
we could give him a weight to 
take him down he would try 
again. He was quite evidently 
far more frightened of the inter- 
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preter than of the sharks or 
dogfish, and I cannot say that I 
blamed him. He looked round 
the upper deck for a moment 
and then with great satisfaction — 
seized a half - hundredweight 
sinker (a large lump of concrete 
with a ring on top of it), and 
was just about to fling himself 
into the depths with it when 
Number One rushed up with a 
heaving-line which he bent on to 
the ring. He didn’t give a damn, 
he announced, for the sponge- 
fisherman, but that weight was 
on his permanent loan list and 
he certainly wasn’t going to 
lose two things overboard in one 
afternoon if he could help it. 
Slightly crestfallen but still with 
a do-or-die air, and clasping the 
weight to his bosom, the lad 
disappeared and plummeted to 
the bottom, where he arrived at 
such a speed that he cut his 
foot open on a jagged bit of 
rock and, on his return (still 
with no keys), firmly announced 
that conditions were unsuitable 
for diving today and went off 
with his chum to get dressed 
again. We gave them a packet 
of cigarettes apiece and sent 
them ashore while Number One, 
with an ‘I told you so’ air, 
pulled up his weight again. 
That ended round two. 

-about a magnet?” 


someone suggested. That we 


felt was a fine idea, but we 
did not seem to have one. 
The Chief E.R.A., on being 


summoned, said that he once 
had one that he used for 
picking up spanners from the 
engine-room bilges but that he 
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had lost it some months ago. 
We thanked him for the in- 
formation and tried to think of 
something else. Then some 
genius was struck with the idea 
of taking the magnets out of the 
compass binnacle. In a steel 
ship, in order to counteract the 
effect of the magnetism which is 
always present, you surround the 
compass with other magnets, 
nicely calculated to produce an 
equal and opposite effect, and, 
having put them there, you 
lock them away. ‘ Heaven and 
Hell may move,’ say the navi- 
gation school, ‘ before you, you 
unauthorised person, shall dis- 
turb them.’ Fortunately the 
navigation school was some 
thousands of miles away, so, 
carefully noting the slots from 
which each one came, we soon 
found ourselves possessed of a 
bunch of about twenty wee bar- 
magnets which we tied together 
with spunyarn. Tests in a 
basin of water showed, to our 
delight, that it could just pick 


up a bunch of keys if it scored 


a direct hit. -Round three was 
therefore officially declared open 
and the quartermaster was set-to 
fishing. 


_ He fished for the rest of the — 
afternoon and he fished all 


night, but still he got nothing. 
Fishing at that depth with 
magnets is no sinecure, we dis- 
covered ; it is both boring and 
tiring; for at every cast you have 
to haul all your sixty feet of 
string up again to see if you have 
made a catch. Jiggling it up 
and down on the bottom is no 
use, for by doing that (so our 
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above - water basin - trials had 
showed), you are more likely to 
knock them off again. The next 
morning, ‘up spirits’ was at 
eleven o’clock, and since the 
latest that I could afford to delay 
the ship’s departure was mid- 
day, by half-past ten excitement 
was again mounting and the 
quartermaster’ 8 audience grow- 
ing. At a quarter to eleven 
Number One could bear it no 
longer and took over the job 
himself. At five-to-eleven, amid 
delighted and incredulous cheer- 
ing, he struck lucky. The 
situation was saved. 


When you are surveying there 
is a fascinating sport known as 
‘ coastlining.’ This means that 
once you have several -marks 
fixed, you despatch a gentleman 
with a sextant and a packet of 
sandwiches to walk along the 
water’s edge, stopping every 
couple of hundred yards to 
take horizontal sextant-angles 
between two pairs of marks. 
At the end of the day you plot 
off all these positions on your 
embryonic chart and then join 
them up with a line. It is like 
joining up the numbers on these 
blank drawings in a children’s 
book, but instead of getting a 
ferocious looking bear at the 
end of it you have the coastline. 
One day we sent off our navi- 
gator, @ lieutenant, to spend. 
a day ‘ coastlining.’ We would 
drop him at six in the morning 
at Point A, and when we had 
finished doing our own work in 
the ship would pick him up at 
about tea-time at Point B some 
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ten or twelve miles farther on. 
He was not markedly enthusias- 
tic about the idea, and said that 


the last time he had done it he 


had met two large black snakes, 
and he disliked snakes. This 
objection was over - ruled as 
trivial and he was duly landed 
after an early breakfast. At 
five that evening he was nowhere 
to be seen, so we started cruising 
back along the route he should 
have followed, searching the 
water’s edge with binoculars. 
Finally we found him plodding 
very dejectedly along and only 
about a mile from where we had 
landed him. When he returned 
on board he was seen to be 
dripping with water and in a 
remarkably bad temper, while 
the boat’s crew in the back- 
ground were apparently having 
hysterics. Things had gone all 
right for about an hour appar- 
ently, and then he had met a 
buffalo. They had both stood 
looking at each other for a while 
and then the buffalo had put its 
head down and started to chase 


him. The pilot, looking quickly 


round, had seen nowhere to 
go except into the sea, 80 
had retreated until he was 
waist - deep but still hotly 
pursued; he then went out 
to shoulder-depth and, at this 
stage, the buffalo had _ de- 
cided that it was too deep to 
go any farther and had stood 
snorting some twenty feet in- 
shore, and there they had 


remained for over two hours, 
the pilot resting his sextant and 
notebook on his head and rather 
ineffectively trying to make the 
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it with his elbow. When, after 
a while, it did go off, it merely 
sauntered along the beach in the 
direction in which the pilot 
wanted to go and then lay down, 
only getting up whenever he 
tried to go round it. We were 
forced to agree that it must 
have been a trying day. 

When we were in_ port, 
particularly in rather out-of-the- 
way places, we used to make a 
point of throwing the ship open 
to visitors, particularly school- 
children. They used to love it, 
and it made a change for us as 
well. The usual routine was 
that a swarm of them would 
come on board, when they would 
be split up into groups and 
shown round by the sailors and 
given rides in the boat. Occas- 
ionally, as a climax, we let 
off a few fireworks. Our stock 
of these was small, and, in 
fact, consisted of Verey car- 
tridges, and ‘ Rockets, one pound, 
Signal,’ which are ferocious 
contrivances designed for use 
in case of distress. They are 


loosed off through a thing called 


a rocket-launcher, a long tube 
into which one stuffs the rocket 
on its stick, and it incorporates 
an automatic ignition device. 


‘The business part of the igniter 


consists of a friction tube and 
looks rather like a .22 cartridge 
with a ring on the end of it 
which, when pulled with a lan- 
yard, ignites the charge in the 
tube and fires the rocket propel- 
lant. These friction tubes live 
in small black boxes covered 
all over with frightening notices 
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in red lettering, ‘ Explosives. 
Handle with great care,’ and are 
normally kept on the bridge 
close to the rocket machine. 
Shortly after we had been hav- 
ing a firework display and the 
children had gone back ashore, 
we found that one of these tins 
was missing and had immediate 
visions of small boys blowing 
themselves up by throwing them 
into fires. Representations were 
therefore made to the head- 
master on the subject, and an 
hour later he had all those who 
had been on board lined up in 
the school courtyard; here he 
gave them an eloquent address 
of which I could only under- 
stand a word here and there, 
but there was much talk of 
_* Honour’ and many references 
to ‘The Great British Navy.’ 
At the end of it all a very 
tearful little boy came forward 
and handed back the tin. So 
we ‘ There, there-ed’ him and, 
in order to ward off possible 
future retaliations, we invited 
the headmaster to come off and 
have supper with us. This he 
duly did, arousing our immense 
admiration for the efficient and 
unconcerned way in which he 
dealt with an entire bottle of 
whisky in the course of the 
evening. The outcome of this 
party was an invitation for me 
to go and see his school in 
operation the next day. 

At ten o’clock the next 
morning I accordingly went 
along to the school to be greeted 
like visiting royalty. We visited 
the classroom where the young- 
est children were incarcerated. 
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On our arrival they leaped to 
their feet (the whole thing had 
obviously been well rehearsed), 
and at the appropriate order 
they all gabbled off ‘ Thank 
you very much for all your kind- 
nesses.’ At least that is what I 
was told they said. This rather 
flummoxed me, as I did not 
know whether to wave to the 
crowd like royalty on a balcony 
or give them a short but apt 
speech. In any event this last 
was quite out of the question ; 
even in English I could not 
have managed it. As it was, 
I could think of nothing better 
to do than to grin rather feebly 
and feel extraordinarily foolish, 
while they went on to favour 
us with a couple of national 
songs. At the conclusion of 
this we swept out and went to 
see a demonstration of basket- 
ball by some of the older boys. 
This went off more or less all 
right and was quite fun, as it 
called for nothing more than 
passive watching on my part. 
At the end of the game the 
headmaster said that we would 
now visit the handicraft section 
and~ I, all unsuspecting, ac- 
quiesced. We arrived in a large 
classroom full of girls who ranged 
in age from, I suppose, about 
twelve to fifteen or sixteen, all 
of them sewing industriously. 
Again they stood up as we came 
in, but this time I was slightly 
more prepared for it, and felt 
that things were going better 
until the headmaster called one 
of them to come forward and 
produce her handiwork for 
inspection. With considerable 
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reluctance she did so, thrusting 
it into my hand on arrival. 
What was worse, far worse, was 
that she was followed by the 
others, every one of them, and 
there must have been thirty, 
all blushing furiously and look- 
ing coy; for every girl seemed 
to be constructing the more 
intimate articles of her ward- 
robe. I was almost in tears; 


but the moronic headmaster 


insisted that no one should 
escape, and throughout the pro- 
ceedings stood proudly beside 
me pointing out, here and there, 
some of the finer points of 
craftsmanship. It was all right 
for him as he was probably 
married ; but it is certainly the 
last school that I ever intend to 
visit. 

The great bane of one’s life 
when surveying is the erection of 
marks. A mark normally con- 
sists of a large flag on the 
end of a pole, and for some 
abstruse reason always seems to 
require to be erected in totally 
inaccessible places. We used 
to take it in turn to go off and 
set up the more distant or 
energetic ones; everyone had 
a@ go at it, stokers, cooks, 
telegraphists, and as a result 
there was always a good deal of 
joking and boasting about the 
almost insupérable difficulties 
which had been encountered on 
the way. One night, about a 
year later when we were no 
longer engaged on the ,work, I 
overheard the signalman talking 
to the lookout as we passed 
Stromboli, which was erupting 
in @ most spectacular way, great 
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Catherine-wheels of molten lava 
being flung high up into the air 
and the cone glowing for half a 
mile round the crater. ‘‘ Thank 
Gawd Mr English ain’t on 
board,’’ he said, ‘*‘ You can bet 
your boots ’ed be wanting a 
mark bang on top of that 
ruddy lot.” Mr English was 
our surveyor. The signalman 
was probably right, too. 

The erection of marks was 
bad enough in itself, but what 
was even more annoying was 
when one had been erected 
and then fell down. This was 
not normally due to their being 
badly set up, but was more often 
because passing camel - trains 
pinched the spunyarn with which 
we used to guy the marks. 
Apparently string or rope of 
any sort is greatly valued in the 
area and much sought after 
for shackling a line of camels 
together. The locals are 
altogether a bit of a menace ; in 
fact, in all the remoter areas ; 
for, with the best will in the 
world, they delight in perpetrat- 
ing the most annoying outrages. 
A favourite, for example, is to 
pull down all the telephone 
wire to make into baskets ; 
another, if you happen to own a 
melon field which is on the 
opposite side of the road from a 
water supply, is either to dig a 
trench across the road or else to 
erect a fearsome barricade of 
trestlework to carry a rusty 
old iron pipe over. Until I had 
encountered these peculiarities I 
had never realised how lucky we 
are in Britain where things, as a 
general rule, once put stay put. 
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One of the few villages which 
had a jetty where we could 
lie alongside gave us a great 
deal of amusement. Like un- 
fenced jetties throughout the 
world, it abounded in small 
boys; there were dozens of 
them of every shape and size, 
but Giles was our favourite. 


He was thus christened as he 


seemed to have stepped straight 
out of a ‘Sunday Express’ 
cartoon, both in appearance and 
behaviour. He was a good deal 
smaller than most of, the boys, 
and was always distinguishable 
because of his braces. When 
these were in working order 
they were of the cross-over type 


sewn to his trousers fore and 


aft ; but it was very seldom that 
they were in working order ; for 
his chief delight in life was to 
sneak up behind anyone bigger 
than himself and push him 
into the water, dancing a 
fandango of triumph whenever 
he was successful while his 
victim swam wrathfully ashore. 
As a result of this he spent a 
large part of his life in fleeing 
from justice or else in fighting 
vigorously when overtaken by 
it. He nearly always was over- 
taken, because a large number 
of the community, as a result of 
past outrages, were anti-Giles, 
and there was nowhere that he 
could seek asylum. It was in his 
struggles to prevent himself from 
being cast into. the deep that his 
braces always suffered and were 
torn adrift. No stitching on 
earth could expect to stand up to 
that sort of treatment, so on his 

return to shore he would be 
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collected by his elder sister and 
towed into dock for repairs, 
holding his trousers up with 
one hand and making derisive 
gestures at his persecutors with 
the other. Strangely enough his 
mother never seemed to consider 
equipping him with a belt, which 
we all felt would have been far 
more practical. Apart from 
entertaining us with his devilish- 
ness, he did have his uses 
however ; for whenever we came 
alongside or slipped and wanted 
a berthing party to handle our 
wires ashore, it was always Giles 
who could be relied upon to 
organise it. We never dis- 
covered whether this was 
goodness of heart, a spirit of 
leadership, or merely a good 
way of luring the others to the 
edge of the jetty. 


Pets are difficult to manage 
in a ship and are, in general, 
discouraged. Dogs do not get 
enough exercise; the concen- 
trated smell of cat after a 
few months, and the constant 
incidence of kittens, outweighs 
their ratting recommendation ; 
while such exotics as _ bears, 
monkeys, and lemurs pall after 
a while spent in their close 
company, though they are 
usually good for a laugh when 
you have visitors. I had there- 
fore always maintained a very 
strong ‘no-pet’ rule on board. 
One day, however, the coxswain 
brought up one of our A.B.s 
to the request table. ‘“ Able 
Seaman Jones, sir. Permission 
to keep a tortoise.”” There 
seemed to be no very valid 
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objection to advance against the 
creatures, 80 @ very scruffy 
elderly tortoise with a chipped 
brown shell came to live on 
board and was christened 
Tweedledum, presumably in 
order to provide an excuse for 
obtaining a Tweedledee a few 
weeks later. Tweedledee was a 
very different matter, for she 
(she was always a ‘she’ from 
the moment of her arrival) was 
very glamorous. Her shell was 
beautifully marked, there was 
not a whorl or a squiggle out of 
place, nor was she chipped round 
the edges as was Tweedledum ; 
and she was very vain. Whereas 
Tweedledum would spend his 
days rushing about on top 
of the awning where he was 
deposited at ‘both watches’ 
in the morning, Tweedledee 
would simply lie in the sun 
inviting admiration, and only 
occasionally deign to move a 
few inches one way or the other, 
and then only if she thought 
there was something to eat in 
the offing. 

On Tweedledee’s arrival I had 
declared that the ceiling figure for 
tortoises had now been reached. 
I had visions of being engulfed 
in an ever-rising flood of them 
as each sailor in turn possessed 
himself of a bigger and better 
one ; for the whole area swarmed 
with tortoises of every shape and 
size, and Jack is nothing if 
not an exploiter of the thin end 
of the wedge. After a month, 
however, a further exception 
had to be made. Someone, in a 
vast and sandy space, had met 
the world’s smallest tortoise, 
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‘ Cheeseye,’ bravely venturing 
into the unknown interior. When 
he was produced at the request 
table and was seen to be slightly 
smaller than a wrist-watch face 
(though a bit fatter) it seemed 
impossible to order him ashore, 
so he too joined the ship’s 


company as ‘Boy Tortoise. 
Second Class.’ 
They all, of course, had 


papers made out for themselves 
and conformed strictly to the 
ship’s routine. For ‘rounds’ 
on Saturday they were polished 
with brown boot-polish (bought 
especially for the job, there 
being no brown shoes on board), 
and lined up on one of the mess 
tables for inspection. They were, 
in fact, a great success. Fairly 
early on it was found that 
Cheeseye, if left alone, would get 
into trouble. He was not able 
to get a grip on the canvas of the 
awning with his claws as the 
others could, and would just 


slither about on it. So, in case 


he ever fell overboard, he was 
moored astern of Tweedledee, 
like a dinghy, with a small 
painter secured with brass wire 
clips to holes laboriously bored 
in their respective shells by one 
of the E.R.A.s. 
could be towed quite happily. 
Tweedledum was adjudged un- 
fit to undertake this responsi- 
bility ; for, having raised him 
self to the dizzy rank of leading 
tortoise by his immense energy 
and fascinating trick of sliding 
down the slope of the awning 
on his belly, he one day fell off 
the forward edge and was lost 
for some hours. He was finally 


Like this he 
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discovered embedded in a drum 
of bitumen. For this he was 
disrated (‘conduct unbecoming 
@ leading tortoise’), but re- 
mained otherwise unharmed. 

It was Tweedledee who was 
the first to go. 
she had been greedier than 
the others, and would always 
wolf down her bread and milk 
(which was, so far as I could 
ever discover, their sole diet). 
One day, however, possibly in 
an attempt to make good a 
vitamin deficiency, she was 
observed, with great admiration, 
to eat four plum-stones. The 
same audience who had happily 
watched her consume them was 
suddenly smitten by pangs of 
conscience. ‘ Did she not look a 
bit pale-like now?’ they asked 


All along 
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each other. The ‘ Doc,’ a very 
young sick-berth attendant, was 
summoned and invited to give 
an opinion. Yes! He certainly 
thought she looked a bit off- 
colour. She must be given 
treatment. For three hours 
therefore she was fed on cotton- 
wool soaked in castor-oil, and 
periodical bulletins were issued. 
When we heard ‘ She’s got rid 
of two of the stones,’ the gloom 
that had descended upon us all, 
lifted appreciably, while the 
advent of the third stone seemed 
to mark the certainty of a quick 
recovery and a glorious old age. 
It was not to be, however. 
Either the remaining stone or 
else the castor-oil proved too 
much even for her vitality and 
late that evening she died. 
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THE MISFIT. 


BE R. 


Ir was nothing so high- 


faluting as pacifism that made 
Geordie Patterson completely 
useless as a soldier, nor did he 
disapprove of soldiers. The 
word pacifism was unknown to 
him and, until he himself had 
been called up, he had never 
even spoken to a soldier. He 
therefore had no views of any 
kind about soldiering, and, if 
truth be told, very few ideas 
about anything else. For twenty 
years he had lived with his 
mother and father in the lime- 
washed farm-house high up on 
Cheviotside, spending his days 
in contented solitude on wind- 
swept uplands tending the old 
man’s black-faced sheep. Very 
occasionally, in his childhood, 
he had drifted down the valley 
to the tiny school-house at the 
cross-roads. But winter 
Glenburn was snowed in for 
weeks on end and, even when 
the road was open, there were 
always other things more urgent 
than school to keep Geordie 
busy; potatoes to be lifted, 
byres to be mucked out, Biddy 
the sow to be helped through 
her farrowing. Such limited 
intelligence as he possessed had 
developed on pastoral lines. 
Some inherited instinct would 
take him unerringly miles across 
the mist-shrouded heather to 
the help of a sheep in distress 
with foot-rot or pestered by the 
maggot-fly; and he knew as 


well as old man Patterson him- 
self how to get the best out of 
their half-dozen acres of sour 
arable land beside the burn. 
But Geordie seldom spoke ; and 
he had never read a newspaper 
in his life. 

On his first day in the Army 
he was subjected to an intelli- 
gence test; and given a sinister 
yellow printed form and a pen. 
The hieroglyphics in that 
terrifying document might have 
been Mandarin Chinese for all 
the impact they made on 
Geordie’s understanding. He 
sat immobile for an hour, with 
his mouth slightly gaping, while 
the bright boys right and left 
of him filled in yeses and noes 
and noughts and crosses in the 
spaces provided. When his paper 
was collected at the end of the 
session the supervisor himself 
was obliged to enter Geordie’s 
name and age at the top of the 
form. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the educational - 
attainments on enlistment of 
Recruit George Patterson should 
have been shown in the records 
as ‘Class E (Illiterate).’ It is 
even less surprising that in the 
strange new world in which he 
found himself Geordie had about 
a8 much chance of fitting happily 
into his environment as if he 
had been arbitrarily posted to 
a Legion of Martians. | 

If it had been left to Geordie 
and his parents the Army might 


‘ 
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have waited for him indefinitely. 
But one still October day there 
arrived at Glenburn the police- 
sergeant from Rothbury. He 
leaned his bicycle against a 
tree and removed his trouser- 
clips; and then, to make it 
quite clear that this was a social 
and friendly call, he took off 
his cap and, stooping to enter 
the farm kitchen, accepted a 
mug of tea and a wedge of 
apple tart from Ma Patterson, 
and settled himself for a gossip 
with the old ones. 

‘* Did Geordie get his calling- 
up papers ?’’ he asked casually 
during a lull in the conversation. 

There was a bundle of fly- 
blown papers tucked behind the 
‘Stag at Eve’ above the open 
fire. The old woman handed 
the lot to the policeman with a 
grin. It was not the first time 
that the kindly sergeant had 
filled the role of interpreter for 
the Pattersons of Glenburn. He 
extracted a long envelope marked 
OHMS and broke the seal. After 
reading the contents he observed, 
a8 though it were a matter of 
no importance, ‘‘ Geordie is a 
week late, Mrs Patterson. It’s 
time he went. If you will get 
his things together I could help 
him on his way.”’ 


An hour later Sergeant Burns 


was pushing his bike down the 
stony track that leads to the 
high - road and to Rothbury. 
Behind him, with his few 
belongings wrapped in brown 
paper, Geordie trudged in 
stodgy silence, to all appearance 
as placid as a cow being led to 
new pastures. At Rothbury he 
was put into a train for New- 
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castle, and the police phoned 
to the military to arrange for 
the reception of this laggard 
reinforcement to their ranks. 

It was thus that Geordie 
Patterson, three weeks later and 
on his twenty-first birthday, 
found himself sitting on the end 
of his cot in a dreary Nissen hut 
at a training-camp on the York- 
shire moors. He was clad in 
an ill-fitting rust-coloured boiler- 
suit, and on his head was a 
khaki beret as shapeless as a 
sponge-bag. Old Ma Patterson 
herself could not have looked 
less like a soldier. His face was 
completely devoid of expression, 
and his mind was so far away 
that it had failed to register 
the fact that his room-mates had 


gone noisily through the door and 


that he was alone in the hut. 7 
They had been discussing their 
holiday plans in anticipation of 
their first seven-day leave; 
boasting, as boys will boast, of 
the lovely girls pining away in 
their absence, and of rich friends 
and large motor-cars. The 
glowing pictures conjured up in 
that hut bore little relation to 
the dingy streets of the cities 
of the West Riding, or to 
the squalid pit villages of the 
Durham coalfields, from which, 
aimost without exception, these 

lads had emerged. 

Geordie had listened > 
silence. His own dreams of 
bliss had nothing in common 
with the rosy fantasies of his 
room-mates nor with the grim 
realities of life as they knew it. 
He was thinking back a year to 
a bleak November day with an 
icy wind blowing down from 
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Coldstream. He had been busy 
with the stock before daybreak, 
and had eaten his breakfast in 
@ smoke-filled kitchen. The 
down-draught caused by the 
blustering wind disturbed the 
sulking fire on the hearth, and 
flakes of peat-ash fell into his 
porridge as he ate. When the 
meal was finished he and his 
father had worked until daylight 
failed, without a break, in their 
two acres of turnips ; in silence, 
rhythmically and without con- 
scious effort, bending, lifting, 
shoring and stacking the crop in 
readiness for carting. Handling 
the frozen tops their fingers 
swelled until they looked like 
red bananas, and after the first 
ten minutes became so numb 
that they ceased to pain. For 
his evening meal, he remembered, 
he had eaten four fried eggs 
and a mountain of crisp chipped 
potatoes, followed by great hunks 
of a cake his mother had made 
him for his birthday. He had 
washed down the lot with mugs 
of tea blacker and stronger and 
sweeter than any ‘ sergeant- 
major’s tea’ ever made. After 
their day in the open both he 
and old Patterson had fallen 
asleep in the warmth of the 
stuffy kitchen, with their heads 
in their arms, sprawled among 
the debris of the supper-table, 
too drowsy to get themselves 
to bed. And recalling ail this, 
Recruit George Patterson, in his 


loneliness, was overcome with | 


nostalgia so acute that his home- 
sickness gripped his bowels in 
physical pain, and his great 
stupid face became contorted 
with distress. 


[July 
It was at this inopportune 
moment that his  platoon- 


sergeant appeared at the door 
of the hut in search of the lost 
sheep. There was nothing par- 
ticularly vicious about Sergeant 
Bickerstaffe. He was a cocky 
littl man with a Hitler-like 
smudge on his upper lip, and in — 
civilian life he might have been 
spiv. But he was a first-class 
weapon-training instructor and 
@ kindly man in his own way ; 
not given to bullying, but with 
rather a caustic tongue and an 
aptitude for making his pupils 
look even more foolish than most 
of them were. It was inevitable, 
perhaps, that Geordie Patter- 
son’s complete lack of soldierly 
qualities should make him the — 
chief butt for Sergeant Bicker- 
staffe’s wit; and, indeed, the 
man would need to have been 
more than human to _ suffer 
Geordie’s shortcomings without 
showing some signs of exaspera- 
tion. | 

‘* Come on, you poor fool,’’ he 
said with an exaggerated air of 
patience. ‘* Late again.’’ 

Geordie came heavily to his 
feet. Reaching to the pegs 
above his bed he took down 
his belt and buckled it slop- 
pily round his middle with 
the bayonet dangling untidily 
between his buttocks. He 
slouched out of the hut carrying 
his rifle at the ‘ trail.’ 

‘Slope your arms,” snapped 
the sergeant. 

Geordie brought his rifle to a 
caricature of the ‘ slope.’ 

They were now approaching 
the parade where a young 
subaltern, twiddling his swagger- 
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stick with impatience, marched 
to and fro in front of the 
assembled squads. 

Pick your feet bellowed 
the sergeant. ‘‘ Left — Left — 
Left, right, left.”’ But for all 
the difference it made to the 
slow and lumbering gait of 
his pupil Sergeant Bickerstaffe 
might have saved his breath. 

Alt.” 

_ What Geordie did could hardly 


be described as a ‘ halt,’ but at 


any rate he arrested his ungainly 
progress and became immobile. | 

‘* Where was he this time ? ” 
wearily inquired the officer. 

the ‘ut, sir,” reported 
Sergeant Bickerstaffe ; and then, 
for good measure, ‘‘ Asleep, sir,”’ 
he added. 

A titter through the ranks 
rewarded Sergeant Bickerstaffe 
for this, for him, rather feeble 
sally; and this was by no 
means the first laugh that he 
had raised that day at Geordie’s 
expense. 

There had been a kit inspec- 
tion. The object of the exercise, 
it may be presumed, was to 


ensure that every item in the . 


soldiers’ outfit was complete and 
in good order. Geordie Patter- 
son’s belongings satisfied neither 
of these requirements, and he 
was quite incapable of laying 
out his kit in the order set out 
in the photographic plate pro- 
vided for his instruction. In 
particular the contents of his 
holdall were @ mess, and, to 


teach him, Sergeant Bickerstaffe _ 


required Geordie to stand up 
like a child and to recite after 
him the order in which the items 
should be displayed ; knife, fork, 
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spoon, razor, comb, button-stick, 
lather-brush. By the time 
Geordie had this gibberish off by 


heart, his colleagues’ ribs were 


racked with mirth, and, helping 
him to make a chorus of it, they 
mimicked ludicrously Geordie’s 
marked sing- song Cheviotside 
dialect. Taken by and large it 
was @ merry interlude for Hut 
No. 17; but not particularly 
entertaining for the chief per- 
former. 

The officer, his command now 
complete, issued that most use- 
ful military order, ‘ Carry on,’ 
and the next period for No. 17 
was devoted to ‘ Recognition of 
Targets.’ The squad seated itself 
on the ground facing a crudely 
painted landscape picture. Using 
the features depicted in this the 
instructor explained the need for 
the use of military terms. When 
indicating trees, for example, 
only two terms were allowed ; a 
tree was either a ‘ poplar tree’ 
or @ ‘ bushy-topped tree,’ and 
any and every kind of a tree fell 
into one or the other of these 
categories. 

‘‘ Now, Patterson,” said the 
sergeant, “‘here’s one easy 
enough even for you’’; he 
pointed to a tree shown in the 
picture and asked, ‘*‘ What kind 
of a tree is this?’ And Geordie 
for once was on firm ground, 
since there were thousands of 
such trees on the hillsides of his 
own glen. 

Oak,” he replied. 

There was a hoot of merriment 
from the class, and, when the 
noise had subsided, ‘ Tell him 
somebody,” said the sergeant 
patiently. A chorus of six- 
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teen youthful voices obligingly 
yelled— 

** Bushy - topped tree, 
geant.”’ 

“What kind of a tree, 
Patterson ? ”’ 

“Oak,” stolidly persisted 
Geordie; and at this the 
sergeant sighed in defeat and 
passed on to the next item. 

‘ Recognition’ was followed 
by ‘trigger-pressing.’ In his 
turn Geordie adopted the prone 
position and aimed at a small 
metal disc pressed to the eye 
of the instructor. Through a 
tiny aperture in this Sergeant 
Bickerstaffe could detect if the 
recruit disturbed his aim when 
the trigger was pressed. There 
were no orchids for Geordie as a 
result of this performance. 

Then they moved across the 
heather to the 200 yards firing- 
point for range practises, and 
Geordie was detailed to target 
No, 5. To give firing-point 
instruction a corporal lay down 
beside him and soothingly recited 
the three rules of aiming ; sights 
perfectly upright: close the left 
eye: tip of the foresight in the 
centre of the V of the backsight 
and in line with the shoulders. 

** And when you have got all 
that okeydoke,’’ whispered the 
corporal, ‘‘ make sure you are 
aiming at six o’clock on the bull, 
and that you have taken the 
first pressure.”’ But there was 
a loud bang before the corporal 
expected it and he was almost 

as startled as Geordie himself. 

Nice work, No. 5,’’ observed 
a voice behind them, and Geordie 
was rewarded with a congratu- 
latory tap on the bottom from 


Ser- 
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the officer’s cane as a bull’s-eye 
was registered on his target in 
the butts. 

Hell’s bells,’ breathed the 
corporal to Geordie. “ And you 
heaved on that so-and-so trigger 

as though you were ee on @ 
Try aga 

Geordie closed 
the bolt and watched the silky 
smoothness of the next cartridge 
a8 it slipped forward into the 
breech. He fired again, but 
this time the shot ricochetted off 
the ground in front of them 
and went screaming into the 
trees that flanked the range. 
The storeman issuing ammuni- 
tion used a dreadful oath as a 
shower of gravelly dust was 
carried into his eyes by the 
breeze. 

** Cease firing, No. 5,” directed 


the officer. What's the 
trouble, Corporal ? ”’ 
** Trigger-pressing, sir,’’ was 


the report. ‘‘ He snatches at 
it.”’ 

** Let’s have him tested again. 
Sergeant Bickerstaffe !’’ bawled 
the officer, ‘‘ Another man for 
trigger-pressing.”’ 

And 80, away from the firing- 
point, Private Patterson again 
found himself aiming at the 
small black bull’s-eye on the 
disc through the aperture of 
which Sergeant  Bickerstaffe 
could assess the merits of the 
musketry-training that he him- 
self had given. What the 
sergeant saw through his tiny 
spy-hole gave him little cause 
for satisfaction. Repeatedly he 
brought Geordie down from the 
aim to remind him that his 
sights must be upright, or to 
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explain what was too much or 
too little foresight. By the time 
he was satisfied with Geordie’s 
aiming, Geordie’s right eye was 
watering, he was sweating pro- 
fusely with anxiety, and he was 
80 weary of the whole business, 
and with Sergeant Bickerstaffe 
in particular, that he came near 
to screaming. 

‘* Now,” asked the sergeant, 


‘* have you got the first press ? ”’ 


Yes,’’ shouted Geordie in 
exasperation. 

** Yes what ? ”’ 

** Yes, Sergeant.” 

“* That’s better. Now, when 
your aim is steady, squeeze your 
trigger.”’ 

There was a long pause. Slowly 
and encouragingly the sergeant 
repeated, ‘* Sque-e-e-e-e-ze ”’ ; 
but nothing happened until 
presently, seething with irrita- 
tion, he hissed— 


**Squeeze your trigger, you 


great lout ’’; and Geordie, with- 
out disturbing his aim, in reply 
whispered savagely— 

‘*] didn’t like to, Sergeant 
Bloody Bickerstaffe, because I’m 
loaded’’; and in the same 
instant he complied with the 
sergeant’s order and—squeezed. 

The noise of the explosion 
drowned the officer’s voice as he 
approached to inquire into the 
cause of the delay. The twisted 
remnants of the eye-disc came 
out through the back of Sergeant 
Bickerstaffe’s head, and _ the 
officer instinctively stooped to 
flick from his nicely - pressed 
trousers the mess with which 
they were revoltingly splattered. 
His appearance, however, im- 
mediately suffered further deteri- 
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oration as the officer himself 
was violently sick. 

The beribboned Company 
Sergeant-Major, phlegmatic as 
always, disapproved of the 
irregularity of the whole episode. 
Blimey,” he observed with 
distaste, ‘‘ what a party! ”’ 

‘*Operator,’’ he bawled, “‘ Ring 

the hospital.” 
- But the signaller at the tele- 
phone elected to faint at that 
moment, and in falling he dragged 
the instrument in ruins to the 
ground. 

Private Patterson left his still 
smoking rifle on the ground and 
came to his feet, looking, as 
some witnesses later testified, 
‘very dazed.’ According to the 
officer’s evidence, however, his 
appearance was ‘neither more 
nor less bovine than usual.’ 


There had to be an inquest, 
of course. Before recording a 
verdict of accidental death the 
coroner had some very severe 
things to say about lax range- 
discipline and the almost crimi- 
nal neglect of elementary safety 
precautions during the con- 
duct of range practises with 
live ammunition. These stric- 
tures must reflect, he continued, 
against the unit; against the 
young officer, who, to his credit, 
had given his evidence with 
great frankness; and, he re- 
gretted to have to say, against 
the deceased NCO himself. He 
was sure he was voicing the 
sentiments of all in any way 
connected with this very painful 
case in conveying to the relatives 
of Sergeant Bickerstaffe a sincere 
expression of condolence. 
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** But,” said the coroner, “ it 
seems to me that the individual 
who might in the long run suffer 
the most mental distress as a 
result of this dreadful affair is 
the young and untrained boy by 
whose hand Sergeant Bicker- 
staffe died. Having regard to 
this young man’s background, 
his almost complete lack of 
education, and his retarded 
mental development, it is for 
the military authorities to con- 
sider whether or not he should 
ever have been allowed to handle 


a lethal weapon. Is not this a . 


case,’’ he demanded rhetorically, 
‘‘ where the interests of the 
community might best have been 
served by sending this youth 
back to the only kind of life for 
which he is so obviously fitted ? ”’ 

And here he called forward 
Geordie and, with a fatherly 
hand on his shoulder, he 
counselled him to put out of 
his mind at once and for ever 
all thoughts. of the tragedy in 
which, through no fault of his 
own, he had become involved. 
He hoped that his Commanding 
Officer would send him back to 
his home at once for a long 
holiday to give him a chance to 
forget the whole affair. 


Geordie Patterson got his 
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holiday ; three months of it on 
full pay plus ration allowance. 
It started that same day. He 
was given a free railway warrant 
to Rothbury and sent on leave 
pending discharge under the 
relevant paragraph in the Regu- 
lations—‘ not likely to become an 
efficient soldier.’ 

He took up life at Glenburn 
where he had left off a month 
earlier. As he followed his 
father across the burn and into — 
the turnip field old man Patter- 
son garrulously observed that 
they were ‘a bit behindhand,’ 
and Geordie in agreement replied 
** Aye.”’ He said Aye”’ again 
eight hours later when the old 
man called Knock off.’ As 
this would be a fair sample of 
Geordie’s conversation during 
any period of twenty-four hours 
at Glenburn, it would be difficult, 
even for his parents, to know 
what passed through Geordie’s 
mind. 

Whether or not he is following 
the coroner’s advice is just 
anybody’s guess; and what he 
thinks, if anything, when eating 
his midday ‘bit,’ sitting in 
solitude on some windy heugh, 
with only the curlews and the 
black-faced sheep for companion- 
ship, is known only to Geordie 
Patterson—and to God. 
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A STATE OF EMERGENCY. 


BY ROBERT HUNTER. 


IT is as difficult, using military 
parlance, to ‘ appreciate a situ- 
ation’ from the backblocks of 
Ireland, with their bogs and 
donkey-carts, as it is from White- 
hall and the House of Commons, 
when the situation to be appre- 
ciated lies some thousands of 
miles away. That, no doubt, is 
why Parliamentary Delegations, 
Colonial Secretaries, high-rank- 
ing Military and Police Officials, 
and myself, set out from time to 
time for Kenya. We are, may I 
say, nothing to do with each 
other: they go their way, I go 
mine. No one sends me; I go 
on my own, and find it quite 
expensive. 

I am not a complete greenhorn 
to Kenya, having lived there for 
some twenty-odd years. But 
that was in the early days, before 
aeroplanes could reach us in 
fourteen hours and before Par- 
liamentarians (some of them, 
anyhow) were aware of Kenya’s 
existence. Was it also before 
Mau Mau? I ask this because 
no one seems to know exactly 
when Mau Mau started, not even 
the experts. But then, in my 
opinion, there is only one expert 


on the African; the African 
himself. 
During my most recent visit I 


was prepared for surprises, and 
received my first within a few 
minutes of arriving at Nairobi. 
The porter who carried my bag- 
gage was @ Kikuyu; the man 


who drove the bus was a Kikuyu. 
The clerk at the Post Office was 
one, and the waiter in the hotel 
another. Kikuyus seemed to be 
everywhere, and just as num- 
erous as in the old days. Now I 


had pictured Nairobi without a 


Kikuyu at all. I imagined they 
would have been concentrated 
elsewhere ; in their reserve, in 
rehabilitation centres, anyhow 
away from the town where Mau- 
Mau activities could be and were 
so rampant. Putting this view- 
point to my host for the night, I 
was told that the economic struc- 


ture of the city would come to a 


standstill without the Kikuyu. 

‘‘Something like a general 
strike in the old country?’ I 
remarked, and he nodded. ‘* But 
we have sorted things out in a 
general strike,’’ I went on. ‘‘Won- 
derful what you can do if you 
have to.” 

He shook his head. ‘‘ I dare say. 


- But the Government wouldn’t do 


it.” 

And then I found Kikuyu 
houseboys in a house where there 
were children. Is it wise?’ I 
asked. 

boys have been screened.” 

‘‘ But they could be intimidated 
by the Mau Mau into doing the 
most dreadful things overnight.” 

suppose that’s true.”’ 

I did not like it, especially 
when I heard that three corpses 
had been found in a dam at the 
bottom of the property. I slept 
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that first night in a small guest- 
room, some forty yards from the 
house. They gave me a police- 
whistle, my sole means of defence. 
Three long blasts on the whistle 
was the code call. If I wanted 
to open my window, I must first 
turn out the lights. Where, I 


wondered, would I be by the 


time I was ready to blow my 
third blast? I slept with the 
windows shut. 

It was undoubtedly a problem, 
what to do with all these Kiku- 
yus. There were thousands of 
them spread all over the colony. 
Some twelve thousand alone were 
settled in the forest reserve near 
Molo, hundreds of miles from 
their own reserve. They were 
on the Tanganyka border and in 
Uganda; everywhere. Any of 
them could be potential Mau 
Mau, and indeed many of them 
were known to have taken the 
oath. In many cases these people 
had not lived in their reserve 
since childhood. How could they 
be sent there now, with no means 
of earning their living and as 
virtual strangers ? 

In certain districts Mau Mau 
would come down from the for- 
ests for a sort of rest-cure. The 
Devonshire Regiment had a com- 
pany at rest just across the rail- 
way line; so why shouldn’t they 
too? These resting Mau Mau 
made good use of their time ; 
extorting appreciable sums of 
money from the resident Kikuyu, 
administering oaths by day and 
partaking of their hosts’ hos- 
pitality to the full by night. 

I found many divergencies of 
opinion among the Europeans I 
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consulted. Some said that all 
Kikuyus should be returned to 
their reserves regardless of 
economic or other consequences. 
Others declared that to remove 
such Kikuyus from their jobs or 
settlements would be the surest 
way of increasing the number 
of Mau-Mau gangsters. Some 


went so far as to say that this 


was war and that all Kikuyus 
were the enemy ; others, that it 
was essential to recognise the 
loyal Kikuyus because without 
them Mau Mau might go on for 
ever. Nearly everyone agreed 
that, had the Government been 
firmer at the start, the trouble 
might have ended quite quickly. 

On one thing I had, however, 
made up my mind. These set- 
tlers had been shaken. Some had 
been absolutely convinced that 
their Kikuyu servants, clerks, 
and farm labourers were loyal to 
the last degree, only to have 
them proved Mau Mau. Others 
were astonished to find that the 
Kikuyu, hitherto regarded as 
a spineless, if intelligent, tribe 
could carry on the fight with 
such determination, live the hard- 
est of lives in the forests, and on 
80 many occasions display con- 


spicuous gallantry. No praise 


can be too high, let it be said, for 
those mission Kikuyus and others 
who refused to have anything to 
do with Mau Mau, often defend- 
ing their beliefs at the cost of 
their lives. 

I stayed on farms where anti- 
Mau - Mau precautions seemed 
casual in the extreme, and at 
others where little was left to 
chance. At one of the latter, 
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not only were our doors locked 
at night but they were chained 
as well. There were three angry- 
looking Alsatian dogs, four night- 
watchmen with spears, and alarm- 
rockets attached to the house ; 
and every member of the house- 
hold went about after dark with 
revolvers. I am vague about 
which frightened me the most ; 
the angry Alsatians, the night- 
watchmen, who I was told were 
prone to throw a spear first and 
challenge afterwards, the ladies 
with their inconsequential way 
of handling their firearms, or the 
Mau Mau. I think, on balance, 
that the ladies had it. 

Despite a certain reluctance to 
enter real Mau-Mau country, I 
did make my way to Nyeri. The 
place was a miniature Aldershot : 
British troops, African troops, 
British Police, African Police, 
Home Guard, Armoured Cars, 
_ Supply Lorries—and dust. There 
was a café near the bus-stop 
where I might get iced coffee. 
The place was full of ladies, some 
of whose costumes would have 
done justice to Royal Enclosures. 
I thought they looked strained, 
and that their peculiar, rather 
rapid way of talking suggested 
tension. Two men sat together 
in a corner. The belts round 
their waists contained at least 
forty cartridges apiece. I selected 
a seat at a table near two elderly 
ladies whose conversation ran 
like this: ‘*‘ Were you at Elsie 
Maynard’s wedding? Such a 
pretty girl.’’ 

“A little willowy, don’t you 
think, dear ? ”’ 
“ Perhaps ; but she’ll soon fill 
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out. He was a colonel in some 
Indian regiment. My husband 
was thirty years in India. Then 
we came here. He wanted to 
build a house in the jungle—I’m 
so glad he didn’t, with all this 
trouble. He wanted to shoot 
tigers.”’ 

Not tigers, dear.” 

‘* Well, panthers. Have you 
stayed with Norah Faversham ? 
Such lovely bath-rooms. There’s 
one with blue tiles, another with 
green, and all sorts of douches 
and sprays. Of course there’s no 
water.” 

“It has been dry, hasn’t it, 
dear ? ”’ 

‘‘ Never known anything like 
it. We always had rain in India. 
What with Mau Mau and now 
this drought, I’m sure I don’t 
know where it’s all going to end. 
Look at those men with all those 
bullets on them. They make me 
feel quite frightened.”’ 

They had got back to jungles 
and bath-rooms when I left, for 
I saw my host in the offing. We 
had a seven-mile drive entirely 
The Nyeri district 
is said to be beautiful. No doubt 
it is, when you can see it. When 
we arrived we were met by the 
houseboy—a Kikuyu ! 

My host was so deaf that I | 
doubt whether he would have 
heard a Lincoln-dropped bomb 


in his garden. His wife, aware of 


this, had devised an alarm-tech- 
nique. Should she hear terrorists 
in the night, she was to pull her 
husband’s ear, a kick being con- 
sidered as being of no use in case 
he should think that she had 
kicked him in her sleep. Having 
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leap to the telephone and dial 
‘Police.’ His job was to jump 
out of bed and, by means of the 
fuse in the bedroom, set off the 
8.0.8. rockets attached to the 
side of the house. They would 
then seize their revolvers (if they 
could find them), and hope for 
the best. They had had one or 
two rehearsals, but the husband 
was not keen on them and his 
ear began to get sore. They were, 
however, convinced that nothing 
would happen to them. It would 
not be worth Mau Mau’s while ; 
they had no money in the house, 
only a few cartridges, and were a 
harmless old couple anyhow. 
They did, on the other hand, 
think it a good idea for me to 
have an escort when I went fish- 
ing. For this purpose four British 
soldiers were invited to tea, They 
were all National-Service men. 
When asked how they liked the 
army, their replies were full of 
the good-natured grousing one is 
accustomed to with the British 
soldier, and meant nothing. In 
point of fact, I would not have 
minded having any of those lads 
near me if it had come to a show- 
down. They were in utterly 
strange surroundings, straight 
out from home, slightly bemused, 
spoke but about two words of 
the native language, had scarcely 
a clue to who was Mau Mau 
and who was not, but were quite 
prepared to do what they were 
told, if reserving for themselves 
the right to criticise when no one 
who mattered was listening. 
They escorted me to the river 
and took up their posts, two on 
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either bank. A Mau-Mau hide- — 
out had previously been discov- 
ered a few yards from where we 
were. The undergrowth was 
thick; it was not the sort of 
place to explore on one’s own. 
All the same, I was surprised at 
the tense attitude these soldiers 
adopted. The tension communi- 
cated itself to me and I began to 
cast badly. After a while, irri- 
tated at my failure, I said to the 
nearest man, ‘‘ Why this excite- 
ment? Can’t you stand easy ? 
There are no Mau Mau here now. 
What are you expecting ? ”’ 

He answered but one word. 
** Snakes ! | 

And indeed, the average British 
soldier was much more scared of 
snakes than of Mau Mau. I 
caught two fish, and as it was 
getting dark we returned to the 
car and went home. The soldiers 
stayed on for a while, looking at 
picture papers, chatting among 
themselves, discussing regimental 
personalities and the prospects 
of getting out of the army. I 
have an idea that those lads 
enjoyed their little outing, and, 
by Jove, they had splendid 
appetites ! 

I met many people in the dis- 
trict, and they talked only of 
Mau Mau. Again, nearly all said 
that if the Government had been 
firmer in the first instance the 
movement would not have spread. 
There was a strong tendency to 
condemn everyone in authority, 
including their own elected mem- 


bers. So-and-so was useless, that 


man was @ menace; and as for 
Whitehall, the British Press, and 
the stream of Members of Parlia- 
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ment that kept making their 
appearance, they were almost as 
bad as Mau Mau. The critics 
were certain that the British 
Press as a whole took a fiendish 
delight in ferreting out ‘ unfor- 
tunate incidents,’ so as to brand 
the Kenya resident as a sadist ; 
and that the Very Important 
Persons who came from home 
always came with a prejudiced 


viewpoint. They spoke with 
great feeling. 
I will not say that these people 


were necessarily right in their 
opinions, but I will say that 
unfortunate incidents have been 
remarkably few if one pauses to 
consider the appalling atrocities 
Mau Mau have inflicted, not only 
on the European community but 
on their own kith and kin. Many, 
many Europeans have been, are, 
and still want to be friends of the 
African. A wave of horror swept 
through the community when 
they heard of the Lari and other 
atrocities. There are always 
some regrettable incidents in 
war, especially in civil war; it 
is surprising that there have 
not been more. I believe the 
Europeans to have shown re- 
markable restraint. 
As for their criticisms of their 
own representatives, well, Kenya 
is a young and small country, 
and nearly all the elected mem- 
bers are personal friends of long 
standing with most of their con- 
stituents and followers. These 
constituents know most of the 
idiosyncrasies of their members. 
Maybe John Jones, for example, 
was not a very good farmer and 
made long speeches; he was 
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promptly branded as a gasbag. 
Or Bill Ransome—‘' Damn it, 
that fellow could never keep his 
labour. Of what earthly use is 
he in Legeco?”’ It is, perhaps, a 
case of a prophet never being 
without honour save in his own 
country. 

When I asked what they would 
do if they were the Governor, 
there was invariably a pause. As 
a matter of fact, no one knew. 
Mau Mau and the unsettled state 
of the Colony had become some- 
thing bigger than they had con- 
ceived possible. How were they 
to get at those thugs in the thick 
of the forests? How were they 
to put down a movement when 
over eighty per cent of the 
Kikuyus were believed to have 
taken the Mau-Mau oaths ; when 
numbers of youthful Kikuyus 
were making heroes of the gang- 
sters, proud to carry food to 
them from the reserve ; when no 
one knew for certain who was a 
loyal Kikuyu and who was not ? 
Most were agreed, however, that 
everything possible should be 
done to encourage and support 
those Kikuyus who had definitely 
proved themselves to be loyal. 

We got on to the subject of 


-Informers. A youngster, on leave 


from the Kenya regiment, said 
they were invaluable. ‘‘ Without 
them, we go crashing about in 
the bush and they can hear us 
coming miles away. But when 
we've got definite information, 
we make a wide circling move- 
ment and then close in. ’Course 
there’s a bit of danger; one set 
of chaps is apt to get in the way 
of the other set of chaps, so that 
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when the gangsters break cover 
bullets flip about all over the 
place. Still, if you’re lucky, 
you can generally dodge behind 
trees.”’ 

- This young man had captured 
a gangster who turned informer. 
He led them to a hide-out where 
there was a pile of stuff—food, 
clothing, firearms and ammuni- 
tion. They allowed the informer 
to take what he wanted—fire- 
arms and ammunition excepted 
—and gave him a monetary 
reward. They then led him 
under heavy escort to the nearest 
District Officer. The D.O. told 
the man that he would find him 
a safe job at the coast, but that 
meanwhile, in his own interests, 
he was not to stir from the boma. 
The informer stayed where he 
was for a time and then, pre- 
sumably getting bored, went for 
a walk outside. He had not gone 
more than a few hundred yards 
when he was shot dead. 

This goes to show how care- 
fully the Mau Mau watch. Most 
of their raids on houses and cattle 
are done after prolonged scrutiny 
of the environment. When they 
raid for cattle, they rustle the 
mob off for some distance and 
then detail certain men to drive 
away the actual beasts they 
require. The remaining cattle 
gare stampeded in all directions 
to mystify the trackers. Some- 
times the terrorists show a turn 
of humour. One gang leader, 
after a bombing raid on his 


particular area of forest, left a | 


note in a convenient place to 
thank the bombers for having 
killed so many buffalo, as these 
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made excellent eating. The 
elephants, however, were a bit 
of a problem ; while still appre- 
ciating the thoughtfulness of the 
Air Force, elephant meat was 
not all that good—and what 
were they to do with the tusks ? 
Perhaps the bombers could come 
again, in which case would they 
please bring two hundred pounds 
in notes and drop them some- 
where handy? In return they 
would find the tusks next day by 
the roadside. 

Terrorist gang -leaders dub 
themselves with high - faluting 
titles. There are brigadiers and 
colonels ; and the over-all leader 
Dadem Kimathi, not content 
with calling himself marshal, has 
given himself a knighthood, or is 
it a baronetcy? In a place 
where Mau-Mau courts had been 
sitting, a barber’s shop to be 
exact, the police, though failing 
to catch either judge or jury, 
did apprehend some robes of 
office, including a wig. Presum- 
ably a Mau-Mau judge is not a 
proper judge unless he wears a 
wig! Here we have surely the 


child-mind, yet ‘ General’ China’s 
erstwhile command was organ- 


into battalions, companies 
and platoons; and, like a good 
general, he knew every man in 
his command by name. He 
wrote a twenty-nine page con- 
fession, and I am told by one 
who read it that it was a master- 
piece of lucidity and reasoning. 
Herein lies the problem of the 
African character. We know 


that intelligence is far from 
absent, and that he is capable of 


making great effort. 


But what 


‘ 
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more do we know? Has he 
proved himself to have real stay- 


ing power? Has he proved him- 
self to have the inclination, the 
will, to resist power for power’s 
sake ? Why, after years of good 
service and material advance- 
ment has he proved so very 
prone to throw up these advance- 
ments and at most unpredict- 
able moments? Has he a cre- 
ative side to his character? If so, 
why is it not more in evidence ? 
If he has not got this side to his 
character, can he develop it? If 
he can, why has he not done so 
before ? 


I believe the African’s char- . 


acter to be an enigma to us. We 
like him, for he is extremely lik- 
able, and we approve his good 
points, or rather the points that 
seem good to us. And this may 
be our great handicap in wanting 
to understand him; we judge 
the African in relation to our 
own European outlook and back- 
ground. This has greatly handi- 
capped Government and officials, 
employers of labour, and teachers. 

Kenya is a country where 
things should move slowly ; the 
very climate invites such action. 
But they do not go slowly ; they 
go very fast. A few years ago 
Nairobi was merely a centre, now 
it is a minor Johannesburg. 
Aeroplanes stop just long enough 
to dump a delegation or two at 
the airport, and then rush off 
again. Roads are becoming so 
good that motor-cars zre becom- 
ing smarter and smarter and 
faster and faster. Capital has 
been rushing into the country ; 
factories and other buildings 
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shoot up, too large and too high ; 


foreigners from all over the 
world pour in to try their luck. 
The African, too, has been hust- 
ling ; he demands and gets rush 
travel (buses and motor-cycles), 
rush jobs (carpentry, mechanics, 
masonry, etc., when he is not yet 
properly trained for these jobs), 
and, above all, rush education. 
To the African, education still 
means nice, soft-seated jobs: no 
more digging in the fields if he 
can avoid it, no more humping of 
sacks ; but a@ clean collar and a 
tie, and the power, if he is lucky, 
of bossing others. Yet I am sure 
he and his soul would rather be 
lying in the shade gazing at the 
sky or counting their goats. He 
has decided, however, to take his 
cue from the Western world, and 
a8 this world is composed, to 
him, entirely of supervisors, he 
must be one, too. 

This era of rush has caused 
great discomfort to legislators 
and inhabitants alike. No one 
knows how far to go, how much 
to concede, or if to concede any- 
thing at all. This doubt has 
divided Kenya, and made the 
task of Downing Street far from 
easy. But now the Europeans, 
Asians and Africans have agreed 
to a principle of multi-racial 
partnership: it would be inter- 
esting to know how many have 
absolute faith in its realisation. 

I believe that it can succeed. 
But first the colour-bar must go ; 
not by legislation or by edict, 
but by goodwill on all sides. An 
increasing number of young Afri- 
cans are returning to the colony 
after education abroad. The 
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position of these men is not an 
easy one. They find themselves 
out of touch with their own 
people, yet far from at home with 
the European. If we do not make 
friends of these men we will make 
them our enemies, and they could 
well become their race’s leaders. 
We must realise the fact that 
there is now an ‘ intelligentsia,’ 
an ‘ aristocracy ’ of Africans, call 
it what you will, and that they 
expect higher privileges than 
those usually accorded to mere 
hewers of wood and drawers of 
water. I am not suggesting an 
indiscriminate mixing of races in 
housing areas and in society, for 
that would be unnatural. The 
various races are so utterly dif- 
ferent in habits, outlook and 
standards of living that not one 
of them would really want this. 
People as a rule like to live among 
others of their own set and sort ; 
but this does not mean that I see 
the slightest necessity for having 
separate waiting-rooms in rail- 
way-stations and airway-termini 
for Black and White, as they 
do in South Africa. 

The idea that the European 
farmers in the Highlands should 
be compensated for their land 
and sent packing is ridiculous. 
That would be a colour-bar in 
reverse. One might just as well 
deprive the better-run businesses 
or factories in Britain of their 
management and hand them 
over to novices ; for the African 
is still a novice at farming. I 
cannot conceive the European 
farmer agreeing to this pro- 
cedure; but if he did, then a 
veritable army of agricultural 
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officials would have to be pro- 
cured hastily to prevent the 
erstwhile European-owned farms 
from disintegrating under their 
new ownership. And what about 
that trait in the African character 
of ‘ getting tired’? The Euro- 
pean has persevered ; he has had 


to persevere through extremely 


hard times. Can the African per- 
severe like that? He might— 
but I wonder ! 

Removing myself from the 
Nyeri district by bus, in com- 
pany with three tourists who 
would insist on calling coffee- 
trees ‘ sisal’ and sisal-trees ‘ cof- 
fee,’ I made my way to the coast. 
Things were more peaceful down 
there ; no revolvers, few police, 
and very little talk of Mau Mau. 
My taxi driver told me that the 
cost of living was now beyond a 
joke ; he could barely afford to 
run his taxi, and hoped that I 
would be generous when the time 
came to pay him off. He may 
have thought me generous—I 
really don’t know ; all I got was 
@ grunt when the money changed 


- hands. I perspired profusely at 


the coast, and on my return to 
Nairobi there was more coconut 
milk than blood in my veins; 
for I had drunk litres of the stuff 
every day. 

Staying with friends outside 
the city, I found myself sharing 
@ guest-house with a most inter- 
esting personality. He was a 
Czech, who had had to flee his 
country when the Nazis came 
into it. Now he managed a farm 
in Kenya for a foreign potentate 
in Europe. He was flying next 
day via Abyssinia to Europe with 
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nine thousand pounds’ worth of 
jewels on him to hand over to 
that potentate; it was a lady. 
He had lost a leg through an 
accident, and carried a spare 
artificial leg with him. He had 
had a little trouble persuading 
the Airways people to accept this 
leg as excess baggage but free of 
charge. Next day I also flew to 
Europe, but by a different route. 
I was in dear old England again 
—in hasty transit to [reland—a 
matter of some hours later. 
Travelling up from the country 
I shared a railway-carriage with 
@ middle-aged and highly-respec- 
table couple. - For what seemed 
hours we sat in silence, @ con- 
trast to Kenya where everyone 
talked Mau Mau. Suddenly I 
decided to open a conversation. 
‘* Do you know, sir,’’ I said to 
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the man, and leaned forward, 
‘‘ less than thirty-six hours ago 
I was sharing an African banda 
with a Czech refugee who was 
flying next day by way of Abys- 
sinia to Europe with nine thou- 
sand pounds’ worth of jewels on 
him to hand over to a certain 
Grand Duchess ? He had a spare 
wooden leg in his suit-case.”’ 

For at least twenty seconds 
there was absolute silence. Then 
the lady said, rather hesitatingly, 
‘‘How very interesting,” and 
they both looked at me in a most 
peculiar way. 

A little later they changed 
compartments. | 

So that was all I got for my 
attempt to start a conversation 
in @ British railway-carriage ; 
but it kept me chuckling for the 
rest of the way to London. 
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A POINT OF VIEW. 


BY JOHN WELMAN. 


‘Invest me in my motley ; give me leave 


To speak my mind, 


“Ir you are expecting me 
this week-end, may I bring a 

I was speaking from London 
to Doctor Ducdame at Monk’s 
Parsleigh, his fastness in the 
Devon hills. At the sound of 
his voice, friendly but guarded, 
the framed directive on how to 
dial was replaced by a picture 
of a long oak-panelled room 
floodlit from across the Zed 
valley by the last of the evening 
sun, and he, burly, grey-haired, 
frowning at the phone. One of 
the Parfits, the butler-house- 
keeper alliance that had attended 
him through the ages, would be 
anxious about cooling coffee and 
hovering hear. 

“Who is he?” he asked 
distrustfully. ‘‘ No women! I 
had a bishop here last .. .”’ 

** You told me. This is some- 
one you have not actually met 
but whom you are sure to... .” 

** Well, who is he ? ”’ 

** Paul Destrivaux, my Paris- 
ian friend.”’ 

Oh, Lord!” 

mtn, DD.... 
know exactly the ridiculous 
figure you have in mind—some- 
one with a pointed black beard, 
pointed yellow shoes and a 
zee-zee accent torn from a comic 
strip. Well, he’s not at all like 
that, and he speaks English 
rather better than we. Heis...” 


SHAKESPEARE. 


I nudged Destrivaux, who was 
grinning beside me, and asked 
what he had to offer a huntin’- 


fishin’ host besides a taste for 


wine. ‘ Tell him I play polo,’’ 
he whispered back. 

That would do. The fact 
that Paul fished for. salmon— 
on the Oloron—could be held 
in reserve. 

** What? What’s that? The 
doctor was getting impatient. 

‘* He’s a fine polo-player,”’ I 
said. 

“Oh, is he?” His tone 
brightened. ‘‘ Could mount him 
on Nigger if he’d care to hack 
round. But there’s this meet 
of the otter hounds on Satur- 
day—miles of flat-footing—he 
wouldn’t like that.”’ 

‘But he would; he only 
knows London. It is just such 
a glimpse of country life that 
he wants to catch. And you 
know how you go on about your 
cellar. Destrivaux, scion of a 
noble line of wine merchants, 
can help you there—with advice, 
I mean, though he’s handy with 


glass as well.” 


“All right, then. See you 
both on Friday.” And he cut 
the line on a cheerful note. 

I had forgotten the otter-hunt, 
none of my previous visits to 
Monk’s Parsleigh having coin- 
cided with that event. Ducdame, 
who had viewed as an angler 
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more otters than the oldest 
hound in the pack and long since 
concluded that they did less 
harm than good, nevertheless 
kept up his membership of the 
Chittlecombe Hunt, and when 


they met during August within 


half a mile of his house, never 
failed to turn out. Much as the 
socially dutiful bestir themselves 
to attend church on Kaster 
Sunday, so did the doctor go 
otter hunting once a year. 


‘¢ There’s to be an otter hunt,” 


I told Paul. ‘‘ Lots of people, 
armed with poles, tearing up- 
stream and down like scout- 
masters in must. All right? ”’ 

‘Yes, of course. Very in- 
teresting. They hunt them with 
dogs, do they not ? ”’ 

** More or less. You will need 
breeches, stockings and heavy 
shoes.”’ 

‘“T have them, also some 
coarser garments than these.” 
He glanced down at the carna- 
tion adorning his lavender-grey 
suit. ‘“*‘ But in order not to 
disappoint the good doctor, 
should I not go to Monk’s Parsnip 
dressed as I am ? ”’ 

He so seldom trips on a word 
that I prudently let it go by. 


Paul Destrivaux, as I had 


expected he would, succeeded 
by sheer charm of manner in 
getting himself so well liked 
by his host that on that first 
evening I was dummy in the 
game. After an hour ia the 
paddock, patting and prodding, 
chatting of spavins and stifles 
and sensitive frogs, they got 
together again at dinner on the 
subject of wine, Ducdame having 
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dipped into dwindling bins for 
his cellar’s best. 

Afterwards, the doctor and 
I found a listener for some 
part - worn fishing tales, and 
Paul entertained us with a 
somewhat fabulous account of 
a boar hunt in the Ardennes. 
Otters had not been mentioned 
when we went to bed; which 
perhaps was as well. Seldom 
are anglers addicted to hunting 
them; on rivers where netting 
is allowed five days a week, the 
toll taken by wild animals seems 
negligibly small. 

Next morning, however, when 
I went out to walk on the lawn 
before breakfast, ottery, if one 
may put it that way, already 
was in the air—an air whose 


growing warmth was tempered 


by a breeze puffing steam-white 
clouds from the Bristol Channel 
twelve miles to the north. 

From the edge of the lawn, 
which reached to the lip of the 
slope on which the house was 
founded, I looked down on two 
snakes, one black and one silver, 
that were the road and the 
river winding down to Boultport 
and the sea. But only where 
one of its loops approached the 
river was the road visible, and 
no sound of its traffic was 
audible, so thickly was it 
blanketed by trees. The Zed, 
on the other hand, the silver 
snake writhing through meadows 
still vividly green, could be 
traced for a mile down-stream, 
and as my gaze ranged from it 
to the deep-wooded hills that 
flanked the valley, I thought 
uneasily of the hunt that would 
soon disrupt this peaceful scene. 
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Starting back towards the 
house, I met Paul. He was 
smiling broadly. 

“The good doctor, you have 
seen him?’ he asked. ‘‘ You 
have not? Listen, then. I 
was out early and, after looking 
down a little into this beautiful 
valley, I decided to pass through 
the garden, perhaps to discover 
some of the gooseberries for 
which I have a passion when they 
are yellow and smooth. It was 
then that I saw what I mistook 
for some monstrous tropical 
insect, @ bumble-bee perhaps, 
but blown up to gargantuan 
size, and...” 

“A bit flashy these togs,”’ 
said Ducdame, coming up behind 


us and looking a trifle self-. 


conscious. ‘ They’re the regular 
Chittlecombe kit.” 

They were. A bright mulberry, 
brass-buttoned jacket, canary- 
yellow stockings, white breeches 
and stock completed, except for 
the flat-brimmed bowler he had 
yet to put on, a very striking 
ensemble. 

“Until one mixes with the 
others,”’ he said, ‘‘ one feels a 
damned fool.”’ 

“Yes,” Paul agreed too 
readily. ‘‘ Were it not for the 
time of day, one would have 
imagined wun bal costumd, a 
fancy-dress dance.” 

Ducdame gave him a prickly 
look. ‘Is it true that in 
France people dress themselves 
up to shoot sparrows ? ”’ 

‘* Why, certainly, though per- 
haps not quite so brightly. They 
have a taste for the fantastic 
in Provence.” 

A gong, struck by Mrs Parfit 
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in the porch, seemed to signal 
the end of a round. 

We went indoors to breakfast 
and then did nothing—an old 
Devon custom — until nearly 
eleven, when the doctor, now 
complete with pot-hat, led us 
down through the woods to the 
road and half a mile along it to 
‘The Lorimers Arms.’ He 
carried, and had provided each 
of us with, a five-foot iron-shod 
pole. 

hat !’’ Paul whispered. 
‘“‘ Magnificent! On dirait un 
ancien vase de nuit.”’ He twirled 
his staff like a drum-major. He 
was going to enjoy himself, I 
could see. 

‘* And this formidable weapon ? 
Is it possible... But no, I 
will not try to guess.” 

No one revealed its use to 
him, as we had now joined the 
first-comers to the meet, many 
of whom, a8 members of sur- 
rounding hunts, wore uniforms 
as varied and colourful as 
courtiers’ doublets of old. One 
saw the green of the Marwood, 
the blue and yellow of the 
Glatton, the pink and grey of 
the Dingleford, the Upleigh’s 
orange and blue, and several 
others in jackets as mulberry 
ripe as the doctor’s own. And 
among these last was one whose 
great height and breadth dwarfed 
everyone else who was there. 

This was Admiral Fescue, the 
doctor’s oldest friend and an 
angler of renown; and Duc- 
dame, hard put to return so 
many greetings as we pushed 
through the throng, led us 
straight to him and introduced 
his guest. 


| 

— 
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“TI come as a neutral ob- 
 server,’’ Paul explained. 

‘“* Damned if I know what I 
come as,’”’ the admiral boomed 
in what he seemed to consider a 
confidential tone; and I saw 
the Master, a Colonel Widgeon, 
turn round and frown. ‘“ Jiggers 
up the fishing. Knocks half the 
trout off their lies.” 

‘“‘It may do,’ I ventured, 
‘but they are back again as 
soon a8 a hunt has gone through. 


I doubt if it disturbs them more © 


than cattle do at a ford.” 

course it doesn’t,’’ he 
said surprisingly. ‘‘ Just wanted 
that old fool Widgeon to hear.” 
He looked about him with a blue 
discerning stare. Like Ducdame 
he turned out only once a year. 
Big following, D.D. Here 
come the rag-and-tag.”’ 

These, the un - uniformed 
followers, included a number of 
small-holders, some there for a 
cattle-grading being held up the 
road, others to follow the hunt 
armed with cowsticks instead of 
poles. Among them was a 
sprinkling of boys and girls, the 
former fooling about, the latter 
very serious, the faces of some 
already showing signs of the 
horsey severity that afflicts 
women who pursue any lesser 
game than man. No poles were 
better linseed-oiled and polished, 
- none notched deeper with the 
record of kills, than those of 
these blood-sporty sisters of the 
chase. 

Hounds, Paul,’’ admonished 
him, as a closed van drew up in 
the yard, dropped its tail-board 
and released its whimpering load. 
‘* Never say the hounds, unless 
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you want that girl you are 
staring at to cut you dead. 
Remember also that while a 
hound wags a stern, an otter 
has to make do with a rudder.”’ 

‘* And the rough brown dog 
who looks so lonely among 
them ? ” | 

‘That is the only true otter- 
hound present. The rest are 
drafted fox- and stag-hounds, 
said to be keener.” 

‘** He does not look keen at all. 
He has the same air of aloofness 
a8 the doctor, don’t you think ? 
Without doubt he is one of the 
water-rugs to which Shakespeare 
refers.”’ 

Paul’s knowledge of our 
writers can be humbling. 
‘* Could mean a spaniel,’’ I said. 

‘* No, no, he has that. All in 
the same place he has ‘ spaniels, 


curs, shoughs, water-rugs, and 


demi-wolves.’ Let us go and 
look at our water-rug, I like 
him the best.”’ 

We looked at them all and at 
the whipper-in who, with one 
eye on a pretty waitress watch- 
ing from the inn, was needlessly 
flicking a lash and crying, ‘* Back, 
Vanguard! Back, Bluebell! ”’ 
while the animals named re- 
garded him with sleepy disdain. 

When Paul asked the weight 
of a full-grown otter and I 
told him fifteen to twenty 
pounds, he turned thoughtful, 
estimating the weight of the 
pack. | 

‘* Nineteen,”’ he said, having 
counted them. 

‘* Nine and a half couple,”’ the 
Master’s daughter’ corrected, 
having overheard. 


We both grinned. 
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think,”’ he said, that this 
will not be like any other 
hunting, no chance of the hunter 
being mauled or tusked or 
breaking his neck.”’ 

I agreed that there was 
nothing to it but the hope that 
someone might fall in. 

For some time there had been 
a general surging to and from 
the inn which, formerly a row 
of three cottages, had one huge 
barn-like bar furnished only with 
wall-benches, and a small com- 
fortable one adjoining it. Con- 
nected behind their counters, 
both were being served at ex- 
press speed by William Pottle, 
the landlord, his wife and a 
barmaid with glittering black 
eyes. 

At Paul’s request, he being in 
a mood to absorb local colour, 
we entered the big one and 
mingled with a crowd of hunters 
in motley and farmers in brown. 
A sheep-doggy, cow-dungy odour 
blended nicely with that of 
spiltcider. Pipe-smoke streamed 
and eddied, and the room,which 
had the sun on its windows, was 
more than warm. 

“What is this I am drink- 
ing?’ he asked, sipping from 
a mug a fuddled drover had 
thrust into his hand. “TI find 
it more refreshing than beer.”’ 

‘** Scrumpie the natives call it. 
It’s rough cider and a lot 
stronger than it tastes.” — 

‘* Well, I like scrumpie, and 
1 think it likes me.’’ His glance 
roving round the room lit on a 
little apple-cheeked farmer nurs- 
ing a pint at the counter. ‘ And 
who is that who appears to be 
mourning the dead ? ”’ 
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“That’s old Quirret. Last 
week he lost one of his birds to 
a rioting hound. Quite a char- 
acter, amusing and cantankerous 
by turns. A thorn in the side 
and a dig in the ribs, one could 
say.” 

Just then, spotting the hunt 
secretary in the crowd, Quirret 
uttered a heart-felt cry—‘' Hi, 
mister! How about me bluidy 
goose? When be ee goin’ to 
pay forun?” 

The secretary edged away. 
‘* Gosling, not goose,’’ he snapped 
over his shoulder. 

‘Two pound,” the old chap 
shouted. ‘An’ a bob a day 
bluidy interest till ee pay.” 

Charming,” said Paul. Am 
I right that ‘bluidy’ is the 
dialectical key - word here- 
abouts ? ” 

‘** It’s like a waterfall,” I said. 
“You get so used to it you 
hardly hear it; only when you 
leave the county are you aware 
of its lack.” 

I was about to instruct him in 
other country matters when a 
motor-coach, shooting cartons 
and orange-peel from its windows 
like a ship discharging its bilges, 
pulled up outside, and all the 
local people, used to such inva- 
sions, drifted away into corners | 
leaving the bar clear. ‘* Ten 
minutes only,” I heard the 
driver say, and praised God. | 

It was an outing complete 
with funny man wearing a paper 
hat. So funy was the funny 
man that whenever he opened 
his mouth to be funny, the 
women of the party drowned his 
funniness in piercing shrieks. 
For ten minutes they enter- 
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tained themselves with raucous 
songs in which Pottle’s two 
spaniels joined in more musical 
tones, then they passed on, 
having stolen only five tumblers 
—a record for August, the land- 
lord declared. Paul, amazed by 
all this, was moved to quote— 
‘***Q wonder! How beauteous 
mankind is! O brave new world 
that has-such people in’t.’”’ 

“Ts it not time that we 
started to hunt ? 

‘** All in good time,’ I said. 

We moved to the little bar 
and there found the doctor and 
the admiral deep in armchairs. 

** How about a short one? ”’ 
Fescue invited. 

‘*My round,” said Ducdame, 
and he lumbered up to the 
beauty at the bar. 

I have been in many bars with 
Ducdame and suspect that his 
shyness with barmaids is cog- 
nominal, derived from a morbid 
fear of being addressed as 
‘Ducks.’ Anyhow he now re- 
turned with two rounds of pink 
gins on a tray and the explana- 
tion that it ‘saves shifting 
about.’ 

We appeared to have settled 
in. People came and went, 
sometimes stopping for a word, 
among them a meagre character 
in reseda green who took an 
otter’s fore-pad from his pocket 
and, handing it to Paul, said— 
‘Soft as silk. Beautiful, isn’t 
it?” 

“ Like silk,” Paul agreed. 
‘But more beautiful when 
attached to the animal, I think.”’ 

‘* Good,” said Fescue, seeing 
the man turn abruptly away. 
“That was Ogilvie - Pounce. 


man, 
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Land-grabber. Tried to queer 
our fishing rights, didn’t he, 
D.D.?” 

‘* It is all very complicated,”’ 
Paul said. | 

I think there was one more 
round. Certainly there came a 
time when [ heard a horn 
tootled, and another when, 
struck by a sudden quietness, I 
saw that we were alone in the 
room. ‘‘ Hounds have moved 
off,” I said urgently. ‘* Every- 
one’s gone.”’ 

That’s all right,’’ said the 
admiral calmly. ‘‘ Had a word 
with the huntsman; they’ll 
soon be back. Going to draw 
down-stream first, but there’s 
nothing there, is there, D.D.? 
No otters on the Dittiford 
stretch.” 

‘** Absolutely,’’ said Ducdame, 
and winked. 

Not until we entered an empty 
dining-room and I saw Mrs 
Pottle . beaming through the 
service hatch and a table already 
laid for four, did I realise that 
all was according to plan, that 
the two old friends had probably 
ordered their day’s hunting like 
this for years. 


Two-thirty. Time to start,’ 
said Ducdame briskly. 

‘* Come on,’’ said the admiral. 
‘* Don’t want to miss anything, 
y know.” 

The hunt had gone through 
while we lunched and now, 
we were told, was some distance 
up-stream. As we set out, 2 red 
mail van came along the road. 
Fescue flagged it with his pole. 

Sorry, sir,’ said the post- 
There’s regulations. 
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Oan’t take you along with royal 
mail.”’ 

Regulations ?’’ The admiral 
glared bluely. ‘‘ Nonsense, Bag- 
shaw ! Piffle! Known you since 
you were a sniveller. Hop in, 
everyone.”’ 

“* Well, seein’ it’s only a coupla 


He was already up beside the 
driver. We climbed in at the 
back and, squatting among 
knobly mail-bags, listened with 
interest to their conversation as 
we went along. 

** Havin’ good sport, sir 

** Sport ? Oh, not bad. Nearly 
killed at the Mill Pool, but he 
got away up the leat.” 

“ Get a view of ’im?”’ 

“M’m. Big dog-otter. Knew 
what he was about.” 

** Bin out meself once or twice. 
Last time they lost a terrier. 
Bit clean through the throat.’’ 

“Damned good jobtoo. What? 
I mean, lucky it wasn’t a hound. 
Well, here we are. Much 
obliged. Here’s what for a spot 
on the road.”’ 

Thank you, sir.”’ 

As we climbed a gate into a 
field, I ruminated on how little 
mid-Devon had changed with 
the times. More traffic, tractors 
on the fields, water in the beer, 
but a generous measure of the 
old semi-feudal spirit remained. 

We crossed the field and came 
to the river, where Ducdame and 
Fescue were greeted by friends 
witk a round of ironical applause. 
At last we were up with the 
hunt, and at the right moment ; 
for hounds, down in the river-bed, 
had found a holt among tree- 
roots and were throwing their 
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tongues in a way that left no 
doubt that an otter was there. 
The hunt, grouped in @ semi- 
circle on top of the bank, looked 
on like loiterers interested in 
road-repairs. 

An excavation was in fact 
being made. Wielding a crow- 
bar, one of the whippers-in had 
broken through the turf above 
the holt and now was lunging 
down with it, probing the cavity 
below. 

‘* What are they doing? ”’ 
Paul asked too loudly, and the 
excavator explained that they 


were draining the river for fish. 


He thought this unlikely when 
the hunt, closing in, began to 
create an otter-scaring thunder 
by walloping the ground with 
their poles. Then hounds were 
whipped off, a — terrier 
was brought up, and . 

‘Tally-ho! Gone away 
yelled the huntsman; ‘ Ya-ya- 
ya-yee!’’ screamed everyone 
else in deafening chorus; and 
@ trail of bubbles appeared on 
the surface of the stream. 

The otter, leaving by an under- 
water exit, had crossed to the 
opposite bank and was swimming 
up under it. Near the top of the 
run its flat brown head bobbed 
up once, causing renewed 
clamour, but hounds, though 
whimpering excitedly and leu-ed 
on by the huntsman, were slow 
to pick up the scent. Finally 


Vanguard, swimming up the 


pool, met it coming down strong 
on the water, gave tongue, and 
the whole pack, except Bluebell 
and the water-rug who were 
rioting after a rabbit, moved in 
‘pursuit. 
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In even fuller cry, the human 
hunters followed, some running 
along the bank, some splashing 
through the shallows, and one, 
tripped by a root, somersaulting 
from above into a deepish part 
of the stream. 

The admiral took his own line. 

“Keep with me, you two,” 
the doctor advised us. ‘‘ No 
need to burst menses at this 
stage. ” 

A teak-faced woman came 
thrusting past. ‘‘Come along 
there! Get moving!” she 
screamed at us. 

Ducdame stared __sbleakly. 


‘““She’s a bitch, I think,’’ he 
said ‘ambiguously. ‘ Ten to one 
she’ll break back through hounds 


and we’ll be needed to make a 
stickle down here.”’ 

‘* You mean that she can pass 
through them without being 
eaten ?”’ Paul asked. 

‘Lord, yes. Spread herself 
as flat as a@ mat on the bottom 
and trickle through on the tips of 
her toes. Here they come.”’ 


A change in the timbre of. 


the hunting noises that reached 
us indicated a check, and some 
of the field, returning to the 
pool above, were now lining up 
on the shoals at its tail. We 
joined the human barrier and, 


- one on each side of Paul, coached 


him in what to do. 

Another view - halloo, more 
yells, nearer than expected, and 
everyone began to churn the 
water with his pole. Another 
check, a long rest from our 
labour, then the hunt waddenhy 
came into view. 

‘* The dogs, is it possible that 
they swim under water ? ’’ asked 
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Paul, who had been standing 
straddled, leaning on his pole. 
** Of course not.”’ 
“Then it is remarkable that 


just now I clearly saw one 


swimming between my legs.”’ 
Everyone turned, first to glare 
at him, then to stare down-stream, 
and in time to see an otter 
glide over the shillets into the 
pool below. ‘‘ Gone away ! Gone 
away down!” they yelled. 


Ya-ya-ya-yee!”’ they yelped. 


And we stood aside to 
hounds go through. 

The admiral, his face as ripe 
as his jacket, came up with us. 
** Who fell in? ”’ I inquired. 

‘*Widgeon,” he bellowed 
delightedly. ‘In right up to 
the hat.”’ 

The Master, a few paces ahead, 
was less pleased. 

This time we followed the 
hunt more closely, tramping 


let 


right down to the Zed’s junction 


with the Ay, a turbulent little 
tributary of different character, 
running deeper and heavily 
bushed on both sides. There 
the otter vanished, leaving no 
taint. For an hour or more 
hounds cast up and down both 
rivers, and the huntsman was 
about to call them off, when the 
water-rug, @ lone investigator, 
sharply gave tongue. 

He had crossed heavy white 
water to a tiny island against 
which a mound of sticks, the 
debris of floods, was piled on 
the up-stream side. He was 
still whimpering and secrabbling 
round it when the otter, sliding 
from cover, swam to the farther 
bank, climbed it, and in full view 
broke back over grass to the. Zed. 
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“Tally-ho! Yoicks! 
where you’re going, dammit! 
Ya-ya-ya-yee! Mind that stick, 
want to poke me bluidy eye 
out? Gone awa-a-ay!” Again 
hounds and hunters were off in 


full cry. | 

Hot job,’ said Ducdame ; 
“Thirsty one,’ said the 
admiral; and, the other two 


members concurring, we sat 
down in the shade of a tree. 

Sounds of the hunt receded ; 
all was peaceful now except for 
occasional wind-borne cries. A 
pair of mallard returned to the 
_Yiver, @ moorhen to the alder 
stump where she was raising a 
second brood, and the trout, 
which had fled to under-bank 
shelter, edged back on to fermer 
lies 


The afternoon wore on. A 
water - ousel, alighting on its 
spotting-stone, began to dip with 
the regularity of a metronome. 
We watched it until slightly 
dizzy, then lay back and focused 
@ waning attention on the cloud- 
flecked blue. 

It was past five o’clock when 
we rose, lapped some of the 
sparkling water and made our 
way slowly up-stream. 

Fescue and Ducdame were 
about fifty yards ahead, and 
Paul and I were discussing 
whether brouhaha or herlu-berlu 
was the right word for a hubbub 
growing louder every moment, 
when, rounding a bend, we came 


in sight of the hunt assembled at | 


the spot where we first had 
joined it. The otter had re- 
turned to her holt and, as well 
as we could see, they were 
about to put in a terrier. We 
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descended a convenient beach 
in order to see better. 

In went the terrier. 

Perhaps,” Paul suggested, 
pacarme would be apter.”’ 

Out came the otter. Loud 
roared the hob-nailed chorus. 
For the unhappy creature, 
emerging by the same under- 
water exit, now found herself 
in the midst of hounds, one of 


whom seized her by the rudder 


and hurled her over his head. 

All seemed to be over bar 
the shouting, of which there was 
plenty. But otters are tough 
little animals, and this one, 
falling feet-first like a cat in a 
clear space of water, sank, dived 
through a stickle and reappeared 
well ahead of hounds in the pool 
by which we were standing. 
Her safety lay in the water; to 
leave it with the pack so near 
would be suicide, no less. But. 
that is what she did. Weaving 
her rudder, all four webs moving 
like clockwork, she swam at 
amazing speed straight towards 
us, streaked up the beach and 
... and then Paul killed her. 

With the practised precision 
of one used to striking a moving 
ball at full gallop, he chopped 
down with his pole at the base 
of her neck, dropping her dead 
a8 @ mammet. 

Astounded, I looked nervously 
round for witnesses, of whom 
luckily there were few, or he 
might have been served as the 
pack was now serving the otter. 
There was the Master, speechless 
with fury, and the huntsman 
who, knee-deep among worrying 
hounds, was shouting something 
about fatherless rat-catchers who 
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ought to be hunting round > 


haystacks. There were several 


small boys, always well up in a 


hunt, and of course Ducdame 
and the admiral. Paul, leaning 
statuesque on his pole, remained 
unperturbed. 


It was a situation pregnant 


with unpleasantness, and it was 
saved by the admiral suddenly 
having words with the Master. 
Whatever the row was about, it 
was loud and incoherent enough 
to provide a diversion, and it 
ended with a win on points for 
the Master. 

‘* Rubbish, man! Utter 
rubbish!’ were the admiral’s 
parting shots. | 

“From the way you talk, 
Fescue,’’ Widgeon fired back, 
‘‘one would think there was 
nothing but rubbish in your 
head.”’ 

That was all, except for one 
untoward incident as we 
followed hounds, now an orderly 
pack, homeward along the road. 
For it was at a cattle-crossing 
between @ shippen and @ small 
farmstead that, snapping up 
two laggard ducklings, they 
made their: only real kill of the 
day. 

“They belonged to old Quirret,”’ 
said Ducdame. ‘* Never hear the 
last of that.”’ 


After a late supper at the 
house, Paul and I thought it 
-would be pleasant to walk by 
moonlight along the river. We 
went down through the wood, 


and were approaching the road, — 


when we heard the tread of two 
men plodding homeward along 
it. They were going towards 
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Quirret’s farm, and one was 
Quirret. 

“Heard tell,” said the 
familiar voice, ‘‘ that some daft 
chap up an’ shot un with a 
revolver. Be that so?” 

“True as I’m tellin’ ee. 
*Twere a furriner, they say. 
Some bluidy Czechoslovakian.” 

The voices receded. 

‘* There. you are, Paul,” I 
said. ‘* You’ve made otter- 
hunting fiction — or history, 
which is much the same. There’s 
been nothing comparable since 
Brigadier Gerrard slew a fox 
with his sabre. Give the tale 
time to ripen, and they’ll be 
saying you fiung yourself full 
length and tore it to bits with 
your teeth.” 

Paul laughed but made no 
comment. 

By way of a gate and a 
sloping meadow we presently 
reached the river and, coming 
to a grassy knoll screened by 


_ goat-willows, sat down there and 


gazed unrefiecting at the moon’s 
reflection in the water. A film 
of mist smoked on a stream that 
glittered, but under banks and 
trees darkness was nearly 
complete. 

I hoped Paul would not want 
to talk, and he did not. The 
place I had chosen to sit was 
called Heron’s Run and had for 
that bird’s convenience a small 
beached islet surrounded by fish- 
haunted shallows. Now, in the 
windless night, it was still as a 
picture, a soundless nocturne. 

That we both kept so still for 
so long, and were silent, was a 
natural reaction from the long 
day’s hullabaloo; the 
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mouse-eared willows happened 
to be there was a lucky chance. 
For it enabled us to see without 
being seen when, barely rippling 
the surface, a dark head bobbed 
up in the pool and ducked under 
again. A sense of tension beside 
me signalled that Paul had seen. 

But neither of us saw it 
leave the water. It just 
materialised ; first as a darker 
shadow under the opposite bank, 
unaccountably moving, then as 
itself, a full-grown dog-otter 
crouched on the shillets. Turning 
his broad whiskered head from 
side to side until assured that all 
was quiet, he raised himself 
on his fore-pads slightly and 
uttered two shrill whistles, then, 
switching his rudder, slid back 
into the pool. 

For some minutes there was 
nothing to be seen but lines of 
bubbles crossing and recrossing 
the surface, and when next he 
appeared he was on the beach of 
the islet dragging an eel, which 
he bit several times through 
head and back before beginning 
to eat it upwards from the tail. 
Seeming to know that his first 
summons had been heard, he 
did not whistle again, and when 
the bitch came down the farther 
bank and swam across to join 
him, he took no notice until 
she had come ashore. Then, 
leaving the eel, he crept close 
to her and licked her face. 

Instantly they were off 
together, sliding into the water 
without splash or sound, but 
once in it, abandoning all caution 
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and racing from side to side; 
and next time they returned to 
the islet, each carried a trout. 
Neither, however, seemed to be 
really hungry. The bitch ate a 
little of her catch ; the dog, after 


biting a lump from its shoulder, — 


left his own and seized hers by 
the tail. 

A tug-of-war started. They 
hissed and tissed at each other 
as though it were not only the 
fish they would tear apart. But 
it was all in fun. When one let 
go, so did the other, and they 
rolled and tumbled like kittens 
for a while. Then back into the 
water to bob up close under our 
bank. ‘“ Tissik!’’ came from 
one of the dark floating heads. 
‘**Tissik!’? Then both were gone. 

“They are exquisite,’ said 
Paul. ‘“ So beautifully sleek. 
If I possessed a trout stream, I 
would stock it with otters also 
and invite them to share my 
fish.”’ 

“Is that why you killed 
one ? 

He nodded. ‘ Actually when 
it happened, I had little time for 
thought. But all the afternoon 
I had been thinking of all those 
dogs, all those people, all those 
iron-shod poles and boots. Had 
she not been hunted enough ? ”’ 

‘** Anyway we shall be engaged 
more peaceably tomorrow.”’ 

‘Tomorrow? But I have 
been told that Sunday in the 
country is iike being enclosed in 
@ tomb.”’ 

here. Tomorrow — 
quietly, like otters—we fish.”’ 
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THE fate of that embattled 

fortress, which Viet-Minh en- 
dured such casualties to capture 
and the forees of the French 
Union made such valiant efforts 
to retain, took on a new sig- 
nificance while the Conference 
was sitting at Geneva. The 
significance was political rather 
than military. Obviously, if 
Dien Bien Phu fell, the Russians 
and Chinese would be basking 
in the sun of victory, while the 
French, whose position in the 
Red Delta is now precarious, 
would be equivalently chilled 
and discouraged. In these cir- 
cumstances the siege assumed 
the appearance of a race between 
Viet-Minh and the monsoon. 
If the last resistance of the 
defenders could be quickly over- 
come, all (from the Communist 
viewpoint) would be well. If, 
on the other hand, the monsoon 
broke about the usual date and 
reduced Viet-Minh’s communica- 
tions to a morass, there would 
yet be hope for the besieged 
French garrison. At any rate 
the fall of the fortress would no 
longer be a foregone conclusion. 
When the French continued to 
drop reinforcements of men and 
supplies, it looked as if the 
High Command was reasonably 
confident that General de 
Castries would be able to hold 
out, a8 no one likes to throw 
good money after bad, in other 
words to reinforce a doomed 
stronghold. But, alas, the rains 
were slow in arriving and in 


early May Dien Bien Phu, its 
defenders fighting to the end, 
succumbed to a last overwhelm- 
ing attack. | 

The gravity of this blow 
to the French arms should not 
be under-rated. Fifty or even 
twenty years ago such a defeat 
for a great military nation at the 
hands of rebels, with Chinese 
support, would have been judged 
impossible, the nearest analogy 
being the early defeats of the 
British by the Boers in South 
Africa in 1899. The French 
are supposed to have an army 
of fifty to sixty thousand men 
in Indo-China, while the Viet- 
namese, largely officered by 
Frenchmen, number about a 
quarter of a million. The forces 
of the French Union had com- 
plete command of the Air and 
had been receiving considerable 
supplies of American equipment 
and munitions. And yet... 
It is said that General Navarre 
had made up his mind to 
challenge the rebels to an all-out 
battle in the open, where he 
was confident that French 
superiority would assert itself. 
The importance of Dien Bien 
Phu, therefore, was less in its 
position than in the deliberate 
choice of it as the scene for this 


trial of strength. Now General 


Navarre has had his all-out 
battle, with the most painful 
results. Although the defenders 
fought heroically and to a bitter 
finish, the reverse to French 
arms and French prestige is 
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wellnigh incalculable.  Viet- 
Minh losses have been very high, 
and if the monsoon breaks 
properly, General Giap may be 
unable to exploit his victory to 
the full. But the whole of 
Indo-China has been shaken by 
it, and it is fairly plain that 
unless Geneva brings peace, the 
French must either be heavily 
reinforced by someone or they 
will go ; and in the present state 
of French morale and with a 
large Communist Party in the 
Assembly, they may go even if 
they are reinforced. 

The more remote results may 
be even graver. Victory is a 
winning card at any Conference, 
and at Geneva the Communists 
now hold the ace of trumps. As 
Sir Winston used to say before 
1939, you can negotiate to some 
purpose from strength, but to 
very little from weakness; and 
at the present moment Viet- 
Minh and its patrons have the 
strength. 

Others too are likely to be 
affected by the reverse. If the 


French are forced out of Indo- | 


China, what will happen to 
Siam, Burma, Indonesia and 
Malaya? Most of these countries 
contain in their populations 
great numbers of Chinese of un- 
certain allegiance; all of them, 
for one reason or another, are 
unstable. In Burma, Indonesia 
and Malaya rebellion is still 
unrepressed, while the Siamese 
are no more fit to resist a 
Chinese invasion today than 


they were to resist a Japanese 


invasion in 1942. With Indo- 
China gone, the gates will be 
open. At different times the 


Chinese have claimed all these © 


territories as China irredenta. 
Much will hang upon the upshot 
of Geneva, but more perhaps 
upon how far Mao Tse-tung is 
anxious and able to develop his 
aggressions; and then all may 
depend upon the determination 
and ability of Britain and the 
United States to prevent the 
mastery of South-east Asia by 
the forces of Communism. 

The uncertain state of France 
is another serious factor. We 
can hardly wonder that the 
French are losing heart in the 
long struggle. Quantitatively 
their losses have not so far been 
high, and most of the troops in 
Indo-China, on whom the brunt 
has fallen, are Foreign Legion- 
aries; qualitatively the losses 
have been most serious. The 
boys just passed out of St Cyr, 
the veteran non-commissioned 
officers, the trained technicians 
—these have been sent East 
without stint, and these are 
just the men the French can 
least afford to lose. Defeat 
would be a terrible rebuff to the 
restored Kepublic, still reeling 
from the shocks of Hitler’s war 
and the occupation ; and victory 
would bring almost exactly 
nothing. The French Eastern 
Empire is doomed anyway ; for 
independence has been promised 
and the only question is whether 
the new rulecs of Indo-China 
will be friends or foes: they will 
not be French. The best France 
can hope for is some sort of 
settlement which will save 
French ‘face’ and stop the 
drain on French resources; and 
at present no one is very hopeful 
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that such a settlement may come 
from Geneva. 


After the disagreement over 
the proposed Security Pact for 
South-east Asia, Mr Attlee and 
Mr Morrison evidently decided 
that the moment had come for a 
‘show down’ with Mr Bevan. 
To those unaware of all that had 
been happening, Mr Morrison’s 
speech may have seemed gratui- 
tous; but the provocations, 
both in public and in private, 
had reached a point at which 
‘something had to be done.’ 
The mutiny of the Bevanites, 
openly scotched, was secretly 
spreading, to the worsening of 
the discipline of the Parliamen- 
tary Labour Party. Of this the 
defection of the three Whips was 
@® sign, a8 their prompt punish- 
ment showed, of the determina- 
tion of the leaders to take up the 
challenge. Mr Morrison’s state- 
ment that Mr Bevan had lost 
the last Election for Labour was 
not far from the truth. The 
margin of victory was narrow 
enough, and Mr Bevan’s wild 
words may well have scared over 
to the other side many uncertain 
members of that middle class, 
whose support is essential for a 
majority. - 

Even now it is not entirely 
certain that there will be no 
Election this autumn; and if 
there is, apart from the fate we 
are assured befalls a house 
divided against itself, an elector, 
otherwise disposed to vote for 
Labour, might well ask himself 
if he would be voting for Mr 
Attlee or Mr Bevan. 

- For the battle is by no means 
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over. 
politician. None knows better 
than he that power in the 
Labour Party lies with the 
Trades Unions. Without their 
support he could never hope to 
win control: with it the leader- 
ship would be his. Accordingly 
he and his followers have been 
working very hard, both in the 
Unions and the constituencies. 
Nor have their efforts been 
altogether fruitless. The autumn 
conferences are likely to show 
what ground, if any, he has 
gained. The support he will 


then be able to show that he has 


won will surely be insufficient 
to overthrow the present leader- 
ship of the Party, but may 
be enough to cause it acute 
discomfort. Even now, while 
in Parliament the ranks of 
Bevanism may not seem very 
formidable, in the country the 
movement continues to make 
headway. The trouble is that — 
Mr Bevan, at home and abroad, 
is preaching a distinctive 
Socialist policy, whereas too 
often Mr Attlee merely says 
that he agrees on this or on 
that with the Conservatives— 
only of course he could do much ~ 
better what they are trying to 
do. There precisely is the 
problem in the constituencies, 
where men clamour for a fighting 
lead and are inclined to say that 
if the times are so out of joint 
that the country ought to choose 
a Tory policy, the Tory Party 
had better carry it out. Mr 
Attlee is too honest to attack, 
except with the faintest of 
damns, either the foreign or the 
financial policy of the present 
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Government; but—Mr Bevan 
is Mr Bevan. 


Labour is no longer alone in 
suffering internal dissensions. 
The proposal to increase the 
annual salary laid to Members of 
Parliament by fifty per cent has 
caused a sharp difference of 
opinion among Conservatives. 
In the division on the subject in 
May all the Socialists and some 
thirty Conservatives voted in 
favour of the increase, while 
many of the supporters of the 
Government avoided the lobbies 
altogether ; with the result that 
the proposal won a@ majority. 
As the division was free, with 
the Whips off, Conservatives 
could vote or not vote as they 
pleased and no one had any 
right to censure them. But 
opinion in the Party, led by 
Mr Butler himself (who will 
have to find the money), was 
predominantly against. the in- 
crease, and since the debate 
adverse resolutions have been 
- flowing in from the constituen- 
cies, while the weekly Party 
meeting which followed the de- 
bate was the most acrimonious 
for many years. Apart from a 
feeling that no man is the best 
judge in his own cause, Con- 
servatives of the rank and file 
are wondering what answer they 
can now give to Pensioners and 
to Unions seeking higher wages 
for their members. Oan they 
continue to say that the country 
cannot afford the fresh finan- 
cial burdens involved, when they 
are giving themselves the very 
thing they are refusing to others? 
Conservative opinion is veering 


‘steadily in the direction indicated 


in these pages when the Report 
of the Select Committee ap- 
peared, namely, that the hard- 
ships of many Members of 
Parliament should be relieved, 
that the wrong method of doing 
this is by a sweeping, indiscrimi- 
nate increase in salary, and that 
the right way is to relate pay- 
ments to circumstances and to 
defray the heavy expenses which 
for many are inseparable from 
membership of the House of 
Commons. In some cases the 
relief given might be as much 
as £500, in others conceivably 
more; but it would benefit the 
less affluent man who cannot 
afford at present to employ a 
secretary or to keep up two 
establishments, one in London 
and one in the provinces, and 
not his wealthier colleague who 
would probably have a secretary 
anyhow and can discharge his 
Parliamentary duties from the 
home he already has. ; 
But the counterattack has 
probably come too late. The 
Prime Minister did not vote in 


the division, but has declared | 


his sympathy with distressed 
Members and his feadiness to 
accept the verdict of the House. 
Although he cannot fail to be 
discomforted by the evidence he 
has been getting of the strength 
of Conservative feeling in the 
constituencies, he can hardly 
attempt to rescind the decision 
of the House of Commons. The 


most likely result is that Mem- 


bers of Parliament will get their 


extra £500, but will salve their 


consciences and try to quiet 
their constituents by promising 
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the Pensioners something too. 
Poor Mr Butler will scarcely 
relish these anticipations of his 
next Budget. 


In mid-April, as a curtain- 
raiser of a kind to the Geneva 
Conference, the Soviet Union 
produced a couple of dramas so 
fantastic that they might have 
come straight out of the pages 
of a novel by the late Mr 
Phillips Oppenheim. 

First came the affair of the 
Petrovs. As all are by now 
aware, the Soviet Union is in 
the habit of attaching to any 
mission or delégation it sends 
out into the dangerous capitalist 
world an M.V.D. man, whose 
duty it is to preserve good 
Communists from possible con- 
tamination and at the same time 
to bring to the pure religion of 
Karl Marx any likely citizen 


of the bourgeois country to 


which the M.V.D. man has been 
sent. Petrov was such a person ; 
but instead of converting the 
people of Australia, the people 
of Australia converted him, and 
one fine April day he turned up 
and asked the Federal authorities 
for asylum. That was bad 
enough. Petrov was no niggling 
third secretary, but an M.V.D. 
man ; and if prominent members 
of that famous and dreaded 
Secret Service (which is always 
changing its name, but never 
its nature) are to start slipping 
through the Iron Curtain the 
wrong way, where might the 
process end? No doubt, on 
hearing the news, the Kremlin 
brushed up its Latin and 
muttered nervously, ‘ Quis cus- 


todiet ipsos custodes?’ Still, the 
Russians still had possession of 
Mrs Petrova, the reprobate’s 
wife, and, after flinging at the 
Australians a charge of kid- 
napping, the Kremlin sent an 
order for the lady to be returned 
at once to Russia under escort. 
She was reported to be going of 
her free will, but later events 
threw doubt on this statement 
and, if she had ever reached 
Russia, we may be certain that 
her life, in Hobbes’s famous 
phrase, would have been ‘ soli- 
tary, poor, nasty, brutish, and 
short.’ But she never did reach 
Russia. At Sydney airport a 
large crowd of what any good 
Communist would describe as 
Fascist hyenas mobbed the aero- 
plane which was to take the 
party off, and enough was seen 
and heard to suggest that the 
lady’s departure was not as 
voluntary as had been supposed. 
So at Darwin the aeroplane was 
boarded by Australian Security 
Police, who, after depriving the 
escorting couriers of _ their 
revolvers, rescued Mrs Petrova 
from their custody ; and when 
she learnt that her husband was 
not dead, as she had been told 
he was, she decided very wisely 
to join him. This was an 


additional exasperation to the 


Russians, who meanwiliile had 
thought up a better story than 
the one about kidnapping, which 
might have been difficult to 
sustain, and, asserting that 
Petrov had been guilty of 
peculations, demanded his return 
to stand his trial. The Austral- 
ians naturally refused to hand 
over either of the Petrovs on 
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80 bogus a second thought and 
in retaliation the Russians have 
recalled their ambassador from 
Canberra. This is a poor satis- 
faction—indeed an admission of 
defeat, and the Kremlin must be 
wishing that Australia were a 
nice little country with a frontier 
adjacent to the Soviet Union ; 
but of course, if she were, she 
would long ago have ceased to 
be Australia. 

As @ by-product of this revela- 
tion of Communist activities 
Australian public opinion has 


swung so violently to the Right 


that Mr Menzies, who six months 
ago seemed to be heading for 
almost certain defeat, has won 
an adequate, though reduced, 
majority in the Commonwealth’s 
General Election. 

A few days after the affair of 
the Petrovs an even more sensa- 
tional tale was unfolded. The 
offices of the United States High 
Commission in Germany sud- 
denly produced the story of 
Captain Khokhlov, a Russian 
terrorist agent who, with two 
underlings from East Germany, 
had given himself up to the 
Americans some weeks earlier. 
Khokhlov’s story, which he pro- 
ceeded to tell at a Press Confer- 
ence, was that he had been given 
orders to assassinate Mr Okolo- 
vitch, a leading anti-Communist 
Russian residing at Frankfurt. 
The plan went wrong because 
Captain Khokhlov’s conscience, 
which had so far carried him 
without a qualm, or possibly 
his wife’s conscience, suddenly 
awakened. He told the fascin- 
ated journalists the whole story 
of his life and even produced 


the revolting weapon by means 
of which the murder of Mr Okolo- 
vitch was to have been carried 
out. This was a miniature pistol 
able to fit into a container the 
size of a packet of cigarettes and 
firing a bullet filled with cyanide 
of potassium. (Professor Mori- 
arty must have turned in his 
grave with envy !) Mr Okolovitch 
was to be offered a cigarette in a 
friendly fashion and, on accept- 
ing, that would be the end of 
Mr Okolovitch. However, in- 
stead of carrying out his orders, 
Captain Khokhlov revealed the 
whole plot to the victim and 
asked for asylum, which was of. 
course granted. 

Linked up with this macabre 
tale is the kidnapping of Dr 
Truchnovic from his residence 
in West Berlin. According to 
the Russians he removed him- 
self to the Eastern zone on the 
highest ideological grounds ; but 
according to everyone else he was 
abducted by the M.V.D. West 
Berlin is near enough to the 
Russian Zone to allow kidnap- 
ping; in Frankfurt apparently 
murder was thought the safer 
method. 

Even if some of the details 
of the Khokhlov story are taken 
with a grain of salt, enough has 
come from him and from Petrov 
to cause renewed disquiet in the 
democracies. We all know that 
every large country has a Secret 
Service, and that sometimes its 


agents, in their quest for infor- 


mation, act in a way it is 
difficult to justify in a so-called 
time of peace. But an attempt 
to discover the _ secrets of 
another and not very friendly 
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Power is a very different thing 
from an organised campaign 
of murder directed against 
political opponents living in 


foreign lands. There has been 
too much of this sort of thing. 


The long arm of the M.V.D. 
stretched out to Mexico and 
murdered Trotsky, and no one 
minded very much because no 
one had much affection for the 
victim ; but more recently there 
have been kidnappings in places 
like Paris and Bradford, under 
the noses of a watchful and 
efficient police, and no one is 
brought to book. The Western 
democracies should be more 
vigilant in these matters and, if 
and when such crimes are com- 
mitted, should show that they 
too can be both vigorous and 
rough. 


The best that can be said 
for the Annual Report of the 
Colonial Development Corpora- 
tion is that it makes slightly 
less gloomy reading than its 
predecessor. In 1952 the Cor- 
poration’s loss was nearly four 
million pounds; in 1953 the 
figure was reduced to just over 
a million and a quarter. Even 
that is a lot of money to throw 
away, with very little to show 
for it but a number of derelict 
enterprises. This is not a criti- 
cism of the present Chairman, 
Lord Reith. He inherited a 
number of impractical schemes 
from Lord Trefgarne, whom an 
older and tougher generation 
would have probably impeached 
for wasting public money on 
so gigantic a scale, but who 
instead sits complacently on the 


benches of the House of Lords. 
Very rightly and courageously 
Lord Reith has been liquidating 
some of Lord Trefgarne’s wilder 
enterprises. This is in the in- 
terests of ultimate economy, 
even though it makes the profit 
and loss account for 1953 look 
80 unpromising. 

Lord Reith is not merely 
liquidating: he is launching 
out on new schemes ; but there 
is this difference between the 
old and the new projects. The 
Socialists were and are resolutely 
averse from the idea of private 
profit, which they regard as 
something tainted and naturally 
contrary to the public interest. 
Not always by any means, but 
so far as was possible, they 
eschewed co-operation with the 
wicked capitalist, although very 
often he had the local knowledge, 
experience, qualifications and 
staff, lacking only the money, 
to do the very thing they 
themselves wanted to do. The 
Corporation on the other hand, 
without any of the advantages, 
but able to draw on a very 
large fund, plunged in and tried 
to do the work themselves. 
The work was often both bene- 
ficial and promising, but the 
Corporation was unable to cope 
with it. 

Today it is attempting, with 
every safeguard, to assist private 


and local enterprirs with the 


capital required. It sees itself 
a8 an investor rather than as a 
manager. Some of the old 
schemes must go on, 
trenched and reorganised, but 
we can rest assured that new 
proposals are viewed with more 
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regard for the public interest 
and with less for the appearance 
of the shop window. 


The report from Paris of a 
re - hearing of the Naundorff 
claim has reawakened interest 
in a very old tale. Naundorff, 
who died in 1845, declared that 
he was the Dauphin, the son of 
Louis XVI., who was supposed 
to have died in the Temple 
prison. Although Naundorff’s 
claims, or rather those of his 
descendants on his behalf, were 
rejected by a French Court in 
1851, a great many people were 
impressed by them and formed 
themselves into a party styled 
the Naundorffistes, who still 
exist. Possibly they are in- 
fluenced less by Naundorff’s 
story, which bore every mark 
of improbability, than by their 
dislike, as stern Legitimists, of 
the Orleanist line, the descend- 
ants of Philippe Egalité, who 
have succeeded to the Royal 
rights of France. 

Among the many pretenders 
to be the Dauphin who appeared, 
Naundorff was the most 
favoured. Certainly there was 
enough contradiction and mysti- 
fication to justify the belief 
that the child who died in the 
Temple on ist June 1795 and 
was buried in the cemetery of 
Sainte Marguerite was not the 
Dauphin at all. Louis XVIII. 
does not appear to have accepted 
the official version of the death 
of his nephew and refused to 
accept as genuine the relics of 
him—his heart and his curls— 
which were recovered from the 
autopsy. Less known perhaps 
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is the circumstance that Mme. 
Simon, wife of the boy’s jailer, 
insisted to the day of her death 
that, just before she and her 
husband left the Temple, a 
strange boy was brought in and 
substituted, the true Dauphin 
being smuggled out in a bundle 
of dirty linen. 

The puzzle about this story 
is the hiatus that then appears. 
If the Royalists made the effort 
and took the risk of rescuing 
their young king, surely they 
would not then have allowed 
him to lose his identity so 
hopelessly and someone would 
have come forward with the 
truth. The boy would have 
been at once a rallying point 
for all who believed in the 
monarchy and a much more 
hopeful leader for the cause 
than his plump, elderly and 
indolent uncle, who became 
Louis XVIII. 

' A more likely explanation, 
which does not, however, quite 
square with Madame Simon’s 
tale, is that the genuine Dauphin 
died and that for some time the 
Republicans tried to conceal the 


fact. After his father had been 


guillotined, the boy became the 
lawful King of France, and so 
long as he lived and was in 
the power of the revolutionaries, 
he was a hostage of some value ; 
but if he died, the new King 
would he his uncle, who was 
out of their reach in Germany. 
So they brought in another boy 
to impersonate him and kept 
the impostor in the Temple until 
he too died. But there are 
weighty objections to every 
theory and probably we shall 
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never know the truth of that 
pitiful story. 


Mr Brickhill was very wise 
to write the story of Douglas 
Bader! while the principal 
witness was still alive to 
corroborate and supplement the 
facts. Already Bader has be- 
come @ legend, a symbol and an 
inspiration. As a schoolboy he 
naturally took the lead. He 
was @ superb athlete, with more 
than the athlete’s usual and 
necessary power of co-ordinating 
eye and muscle, and with a 
burning determination to be 
beaten by nobody and by 
nothing. Nor was he very 
often, either at St Edmund’s 
or later at Cranwell, where he 
excelled at Rugby, cricket and 
boxing. He had been an ex- 
eeptionally troublesome small 
boy with an impatience of 
discipline and of rules which 
continually got him into trouble. 
But at Cranwell and later in the 
Royal Air Force the boy, with 
all his fractiousness, began to 
turn into a skilful and brilliant 
pilot. 

Then—as does almost every 


pilot, though usually at a price 


less terrible—he made a big 
mistake. He had already been 
rebuked for indulging in low 
aerobatics, but for a ‘ dare’ 
indulged once more; and it 
was once too often. He crashed, 
and when he was extricated 
from the tangle and mess, both 
his legs were hopelessly crushed 
and had to be amputated. He 
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lay at the door of death for 


weeks and suffered agonies. 
Mercifully the physical pain 
deadened his realisation of what 
it would mean to be a cripple ; 
that there would be no more 
Rugger, just as he was about 
to be capped for England as 
fly-half, no cricket, no boxing ; 
and that there could hardly be 
any more flying. Seldom had a 


“man paid so cruelly for a 


moment of recklessness. 

But with an astonishing 
resilience he resolved that the 
loss of his legs should make no 
difference, or a8 little difference 
a8 he could contrive. He would 
learn to use his artificial limbs 
without even the help of a 
stick and walk so that no one 
would be aware of his disability. 

After long and painful prac- 
tice he did as he was determined 
to do. He could walk, dance, 
play golf, squash, lawn tennis, 
even cricket; but in time of 
peace the Royal Air Force was 
adamant in refusing his services. 
He had to wait for the war, 
when the door opened and he got 
back. He was still a remarkable 
pilot and his old gift of leader- 
ship soon brought him the 
command of a squadron. It 
was No. 242, the only Canadian 
squadron in the Air Force, just 
back from France, where it had 


been badly mauled, with a 
lowering effecé upon morale. 
_ Bader was still the irresponsible 


young man who drove a sports 
car at breakneck speed about 
the roads, — by summons 


1 *Reach for the Sky: ES D.8:0., M.C.’ 
(Collins.) 


Brickhill. 


By Paul 


and insurance claim. But he 
was growing up and forming his 
own theories about fighter 
tactics; and these he put into 
practice as soon as he had 
persuaded his Canadians that 
with no legs he could do every- 
thing they could do with two, 
and do it rather better. He 
fought through the Battle of 
Britain, winning many duels in 
the air, the D.S.O. and the 
D.F.C. He came through the 
hazards of 1940 scathless, but 
many months later, as a Wing- 
Commander on an offensive 
sweep over France, he had to 
bale out near St Omer. Some- 
how he got out of his stricken 
aeroplane and reached the 
ground. He was a prisoner ; 
but before he had been many 
days in hospital he was planning 
an escape. He climbed out of 
the window by knotted sheets, 
but was recaptured by the 
Germans while hiding in the 
house of some friendly French 
folk. After that he was moved 
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from prison to prison, and 
although he made _ repeated 
attempts to escape, never had 
another fair chance... He con- 
soled himself by a recalcitrance 
far exceeding any he had shown 
in the old days to schoolmasters 
and superior officers, and was 
still a prisoner, fretting but 
defiant, when the war ended. 
Meanwhile his fame had spread, 
and every man who had lost 
a leg was encouraged by his 
example. Richard Wood, now 
a@ Member of Parliament, lost 
both his legs in North Africa. 
“If Bader can do it,’’ he told 


his friends, ‘‘I can’’; and he 


did. The German airmen, when 


‘they saw Bader’s disability, were 


astonished and muttered primly 
that in Germany such @ man 
would not be allowed to fly. 
If they had probed a little more 
deeply, they might have dis- 
covered one of the reasons 
why Germany lost the war— 
or rather, perhaps, why Britain 
won it. 


7 Printed in Great Britain by 
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